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Instructors realize that their classes must keep pace with 
today’s fast-moving events. .. . The shop work instructor 
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everyone in the class can see the large projected picture 

. . each picture can be held on the screen and discussed W 0 R 4 
until it is understood by every member of the class. 
Pictures hold attention. They permit the instructor to give 
special emphasis and to present pertinent supplementary » os 10 SLIDEFILMS 
information as desired. The text and legends on the film ne ah 


are factual and clear. & 50 
e Slidefilm instruction permits group training that is as direct and effec- 


tive as individual student instruction. All slidefilm photographs, drawings 
and text are skillfully prepared under the direction of thoroughly qualified 
authorities in each field. Make your shop work courses even more effec- 
tive—use Slidefilm Kit-Sets. 
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Timber is one of our greatest natural resources. 
No synthetic material can entirely replace the 
product of our forests. Trees such as this find 
their way to the sawmill to meet the nation’s 
construction, maintenance, and manufacturing 
needs. Vocational and industrial arts education 
must train for the wise use and replacement 
of our trees.—GHF. 
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mittee of the American 

Vocational Association 
at the Buffalo Convention 
ably analyzed the prob- 
lems which are confront- 
ing us on a national, state, 
and local basis and has 
pointed the way to a proper 
solution of many of these 
problems. 

Administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers in vo- 
cational education united 
to perform a super human 
task in the war training 
programs. The emergency 
phase of this program is completed, but it is our major 
responsibility to care for the continuing and new train- 
ing needs of our employed and unemployed youth and 
adults. 

The high standards established in past years which 
have been set for vocational education must again be 
reemphasized and maintained so that youth and adults, 
employed and unemployed, may have adequate and 
sound vocational education opportunities to prepare 
them for the employment which will be available to 


them during and after the period of postwar recon- 
version. 


[= Resolutions Com- 


Need for Good Teachers, Good Materials 


Two fundamentals of good and sound education are 
well trained teachers and adequate teaching materials. 
The need for such teachers and such material is greater 
than ever before and it is essential that a liaison be 
established between the states and localities and the 
teacher training institutions so that through exchange 
we may all benefit from successful experiences in new 
challenging ventures and areas. 

We all realize and appreciate our responsibility for 
providing adequate training opportunities for our re- 
turning veterans, but our vision for vocational edu- 
cation must be greater than only the fulfilling of this 
immediate need. It must encompass displaced war 
workers and youth who are seeking employment. 


*Director, State Board for Vocational and Adult Education, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Elected February 8, 1946. 


THE TIME 
ror ACTION 


By C. L. Greiber 


President, American Vocational Association* 


We are being called up- 
on almost daily to accept 
new responsibilities, many 
of which are foreign to 
those with which we have 
been concerned in the past. 
In the acceptance of new 
responsibilities we must be 
sure that they are prop- 
erly ours to accept and we 
must have the foresight 
and judgment to refuse 
those responsibilities which 
do not properly belong to 
vocational education. 

The resolutions adopted 
at the Buffalo Convention 
emphasized the extreme need for Federal, state, 
and local funds on a greatly expanded basis. Education 
is a matter of public concern—it is the cornerstone 
upon which is built democracy, efficiency of produc- 
tion, prosperity and all of the rest of the good things 
which we wish for our nation. It is our public responsi- 
bility to determine and make known the needs for ad- 
ditional funds and to work in unity so that through 
adequate financing on local, state, and national levels 
vocational education opportunities may be available to 
all who need and desire them. 

To achieve the objectives which we have set for 
vocational education it will be necessary for each of 
us to cooperate through intelligent action. The pitfalls 
are many and the enemies of vocational education are 
waiting only to see a faltering step or a lack of unity 
in the action which needs to be taken. 


Time for Sound Judgment and Sincerity 


The American Vocational Association has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of providing a vehicle through 
which directors, supervisors, and teachers in vocational 
education may through a unity of action reach those 
objectives necessary to providing sound vocational 
education opportunities to citizens on a local, state, and 
national basis. I know that all of those interested in the 
adequate development of vocational education will re- 
spond at this time with the type of action characterized 
by sound judgment and sincerity of purpose. 





Ath Annual Vocational Convention 


Planned by AVA 


HE 39th annual voca- 

tional convention in Buf- 
falo attracted approxi- 
mately 2,000 AVA mem- 
bers. Many important and 
timely subjects were dis- 
cussed in sectional meet- 
ings in addition to the 
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main addresses at the General Sessions. Selected papers 
will be presented in subsequent issues of the AVJournal. 

The Executive Committee decided that the 40th an- 
nual convention would be held early in December, 
1946, thus swinging back to schedule. Atlantic City, 
Miami, and St. Louis were in order the leading choices, 
the final selection to be on the basis of satisfactory con- 
vention arrangements. 








GREGORY Named New Assistant 
to Commissioner for Vocational Education 


J. C. Wright, Assistant to 
the Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education, An- 
nounces Appointment of 
his Successor at AVA 
Convention in Buffalo 


Raymond W. Gregory 


the Agricultural Education Service in the Voca- 

tional Division of the U. S. Office of Education, 
will succeed J. C. Wright as Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, June 30, 1946. Dr. 
Gregory will be Acting Assistant Commissioner dur- 
ing the absence of Dr. Wright who now is on an educa- 
tional mission to the Canal Zone in Panama. 

Dr. Gregory has been a member of the staff of the 
Agricultural Education Service since 1936. During the 
recent war he had immediate charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Food Production War Training program. 
More recently Dr. Gregory has been serving as Deputy 
Director of the Division of Surplus Property Utiliza- 


Riise aes W. GREGORY, a member of the staff of 


tion of the office, in charge of its program planning. 

Born at Mooresville, Ind., September 6, 1893, Dr. 
Gregory has been a practical farmer and educator 
most of his life. As a student in college he continued 
in partnership with his father in the operation of the 
family farm in central Indiana. Today Dr. Gregory 
owns and operates a 230-acre combination fruit and 
livestock farm. 

Dr. Gregory was graduated from Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., in 1918. Following his graduation he 
served as a teacher of vocational agriculture and later 
as Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in Indiana. He received advanced degrees from 
Cornell University in 1924 and 1937, specializing in 
rural education, with particular emphasis on public 
school administration and secondary education. Dr. 
Gregory has served as assistant in rural education 
at Cornell University 1923-24; associate professor of 
agricultural education at Purdue University 1924-36; 
Assistant State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Indiana, 1928-36; Specialist in Agricultural Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, 1936-46. 





AVA Executive Committee Changes 


H. C. Fetterolf Grace M. Henderson 

The AVA House of Delegates, in addition to elect- 
ing a president for 1946 (page 5), selected two new 
vice presidents, and reelected the treasurer. 


Vice President Agricultural Education: H. C. Fetterolf, 
chief of agricultural education, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction, for 31 years, and 
director of Food Production War Training during the 
World War, was elected vice president for agricultural 
education. A graduate of Pennsylvania State College, 
Mr. Fetterolf has been teacher of a one-room rural 
school, principal of Pennsylvania high schools. 

He has been a member of many important state 
and national committees, including the AVA commit- 
tee to administer the Sears, Roebuck Agricultural 
Foundation Fund for Vocational Agriculture; National 
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Charles W. Sylvester 


Board of Trustees, Future Farmers 
of America Foundation; National 
Advisory Council of Future Farmers 
of America; National Committee on 
Judging Contests of the AVA. He 
owns and manages a 160-acre farm. 
Mr. Fetterolf was elected for a 
three-year term. 


Vice President Part-Time Schools: 
Grace M. Henderson, head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, was elected 
vice president for part-time education. Miss Henderson 
served in the State Department of Education in West 
Virginia and New York states, and in the Extension 
Services of New York, Kansas, and Nebraska, and 
teught adult homemaking at Cornell University before 
assuming her present position in 1944. Miss Henderson 
was elected for a three-year term. 


Treasurer: Charles W. Sylvester was reelected as treas- 
urer for the 19th time. Mr. Sylvester is director of 
vocational education for the Baltimore, Md., public 
schools. He has a long record of faithful service to 
the AVA. Baltimore also recognizes his leadership 
since his appointment to the directorship of vocational 
education in 1922. Mr. Sylvester was elected for a 
one-year term. 
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F orty Ye@ars in Vocational Education 


By J. C. Wright 


Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


the movement leading to the organization of the 

American Vocational Association. Early in the 
spring of 1906 Professor Charles R. Richards of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and James P. Haney, 
Director of Manual Training in the New York City 
Schools, took the lead in calling together a small group 
of men to discuss the need for organizing a national 
society which would promote industrial education. A 
public meeting was held on November 16, 1906, at 
Cooper Union in New York City. 

A review of the printed programs and of the sub- 
jects under discussion as the years passed show a 
widening of the horizon in the conception of voca- 
tional education of less than college grade; ‘a zealous- 
ness in keeping the faith with the founders of the 
society; and a desire to promote a new type of educa- 
tion having the objective of preparation for useful 
employment in industry, on the farm, in the home, 
and in the marketing of products of both the farm and 
factory. 

A review of these yearly programs also shows a 
consistent philosophy of what is meant by vocational 
teacher training; of the value of occupational experi- 
ence in the qualifications of vocational teachers; of 
the need for apprenticeship, for part-time and evening 
extension courses for employed workers; and of the 
value of occupational surveys in determining the need 
for vocational training. 


T HE year 1946 marks the fortieth anniversary of 


Outstanding Accomplishments Since 1917 


In calling attention to some of the outstanding ac- 
complishments in the years since the Smith-Hughes 
Act passed, we in the U. S. Office of Education share 
the credit with you in the field for we have cooperated 
with one another in the administration of the greatest 
cooperative program ever carried on between the Fed- 
eral, state and local governments; a program which 
has enrolled more than 2,500,000 youth and adults 
in day, evening, and part-time schools and classes; 
a program which in World War I offered its services 
to the Armed Forces and enrolled more than 60,000 
in public vocational classes before the war ended; a 
program which readily responded to the call of the 
President for emergency training in World War II, 
and which during a five year period enrolled approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 persons in war production training. 

When the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was organized in 1917, members of its professional 
staff found few state and local leaders who had any 
previous experience in the administration of vocational 
education. Only the states of Massachusetts, New* York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Connecticut, and Indiana had 
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R. S. Foss presents The Ship’s citation to J. C. Wright, as- 
sistant commissioner for vocational education. (See page 9.) 


made some progress. In recognition of this great need 
for leadership in all fields of vocational education, the 
Federal Board issued its policy in 1918 permitting the 
use of teacher training funds for state supervision. 
A few years later the policy was extended to include 
local supervision. Under the impetus of this policy, 
national leadership training conferences such as those 
conducted in Minneapolis, Minn., in 1921 and 1922, 
and later at Blue Ridge, N. C., were held for the train- 
ing of supervisors, teacher trainers, and conference 
leaders. 


Future Farmers of America 


Another outstanding accomplishment in vocational 
education, not specifically recognized when the Smith- 
Hughes Act was passed, was the development of the 
Future Farmers of America organization. Because of 
its sound structure and program of activities, interest 
in training for farming occupations was greatly in- 
creased. Specific training in leadership, citizenship, co- 
operation, thrift, service, and recreation was respon- 
sible for farming taking on new dignity and impor- 
tance in the minds of both youth and adults. 

The individual farming program that is planned 
and executed by the student of vocational agriculture 
as a means of establishing himself in farming and to 
give a sound and practical basis for the vocational 
training program is another of the most significant 
and productive accomplishments. This individual farm- 
ing program helps to develop proficiency in farming 
and to establish the student in a specific type of farming. 


Evaluating Efficiency of Vocational Education 


Another major accomplishment has been the devel- 
opment of a set of standards or efficiency factors used 
to evaluate classes in vocational education. In the 
opinion of many persons this development did more 
to secure an appreciation and common understanding 
of the fundamentals of a good vocational training 
course than any other single thing that has been done. 
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The mere evaluation of specific class situations has 
probably not greatly affected the work done, but this 
method of indoctrinating school officials in the under- 
lying principles has had tremendous effect. 

Once the principles of functioning subject matter, 
of occupationally competent teachers, of properly se- 
lected students, of training on a productive basis and 
in a practical environment are accepted, the whole 
treatment of vocational education is viewed in a dif- 
ferent light. 


Education for Homemaking 


The development of a coordinated program of edu- 
cation for homemaking in which the work of each age 
group is correlated with the work of other age groups 
in a program is in strong contrast to earlier programs 
in which isolated courses were organized indepen- 
dently for in-school youth and for adults. 

This coordinated program provides education for 
homemaking for the individual at different stages of 
development and is accomplished through joint work 
among home economists responsible for junior high 
school programs, for vocational and other high school 
programs, and for adult programs; through coopera- 
tive relations between home economics and other 
departments in the school contributing to education 
for homemaking; and through cooperative relations 
between schools and other community organizations 
and agencies offering educational services to families. 


Methods of Job Analysis 


The development of methods of job analysis was 
one of the most important new developments because 
job analysis is a fundamental approach to the solution 
of problems of vocational education. In my opinion, 
vocational education in all of the several fields has 
been improved more by analyzing the jobs for which 
training was to be provided than it could have been 
by any conceivable amount of speculative thinking. 


Distributive Occupations 


An outstanding development in the field of business 
education has been the recognition of the need for 
vocational training for the distributive occupations. 
The Smith-Hughes Act provided for training in occu- 
pations having to do with agricultural and trade and 
industrial education, and training for consumers 
‘ through courses in home economics. 

As a result of a growing conviction that distribution 
.is.vitally important in our national economy, provision 
was, made in the George-Deen Act in 1937 for train- 
ing the great body of workers in this field. Since then, 
training has been given to hundreds of thousands of 
distributive workers, both youth and adults. This train- 
ing has included various occupational levels. 


Representative Advisory Committees 


The establishment and organization of training pro- 
grams with the advice and counsel of representative 
advisory committees was recognized as a fundamental 
principle even prior to the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The development and utilization of repre- 


sentative committees, however, did not keep pace with 
social and economic changes. This situation brought 
about greater effort on the part of the Vocational Di- 
vision of the U. S. Office of Education in providing 
assistance and leadership in the organization and use 
of representative committees. State plans for voca- 
tional education now contain provisions which require 
the use of such committees at least on the local com- 
munity level, and many provide for state advisory 
committees. 


Public Service Occupations 


Another development is in-service training in public 
service occupations. Training and upgrading servants 
of the public is a phase of public vocational education 
which had an identity and for which adequate pro- 
vision has not been made in any of the existing services. 
Persons in the public employ are as entitled to such 
training as workers in industry or other phases of the 
vocational education program, especially if the tax- 
payer is to get value received for money expended. 


Occupational Information and Guidance 


The most outstanding development in the guidance 
field is undoubtedly the making available to the states 
of funds which could be used for state programs of 
supervision in occupational information and guidance. 
Previous to 1938 only one state—New York—had a 
person in charge of guidance as a specific and separate 
activity, although Vermont had a pérson in whose title 
the word “guidance” appeared. In 1946 forty-one states 
have provisions for state supervision in this field. 


War Production Workers Training 


The most outstanding accomplishment in the field 
of trade and industrial education has been the pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers in World War II. The rapidity with which this 
program was put into operation and the extent to 
which it served the needs of the nation in time of war 
are striking evidence of the developments which have 
taken place in the trade and industrial program of 
our public schools. The industrial schools of the coun- 
try did contribute to the war efforts of our country 
during World War I, but there were not a sufficient 
number of schools or of trained directors, supervisors, 
and teachers to meet the needs of the country during 
that war. 

Another important part of the war production train- 
ing program was that carried out in the field of agri- 
cultural education. Starting with general pre-employ- 
ment training for farm youth to enable them to enter 
war industries, this program was soon modified to help 
the nation meet its greatly increased needs for food, 
fiber and oil-bearing crops, livestock, and for training 
in the operation, maintenance, and repair of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Fully 6,000 separate buildings for teaching voca- 
tional agriculture have been erected at an estimated 
cost of $60,000,000. During World War II, $48,600,000 
was ‘invested in war production training equipment 


~which has now been given to the vocational schools. 
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The Smith-Hughes Act contemplated that for every 
dollar of Federal money expended for the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors, the state and local 
communities should expend an equal amount. This 
matching ratio was reduced to 50 per cent during 
the first five years of the George-Deen Act. The record 
shows that since 1917 the states and the local public 
schools have invested $2.50 for each $1 of Federal 
funds received. 


Other Significant Developments 


Among other developments and accomplishments 
are: The cooperative part-time diversified occupations 
program; procedures for training conference leaders; 
development of the conference procedure; foreman 
training; the Future Homemakers of America organi- 
zation; in-service training of teachers; the food proc- 
essing and food preservation program; the extension 
of the vocational Acts to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia; a study of vocational- 
technical training of less than college grade; a study 
of vocational education in the years ahead; and the 
Model Aircraft Project carried on in cooperation with 
the U. S. Navy, in which 800,000 planes were made 
of 80 different models—this was a joint program in- 
volving industrial arts and vocational education. 


It has been my privilege to serve 51 years in edu- 
cational work. In this half century, three years were 
served as a teacher in one-room country schools; 10 
years as a teacher in high schools; two years as a 
superintendent of a city school system; five years as a 
director of vocational education in Kansas City, Mo.; 


and 29 years on the Federal staff under the Smith-", 


Hughes Act. 

I have organized and conducted many conferences 
and surveys of vocational education in many of the 
states, in Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, in the Canal Zone, 
in Mexico, and in South American countries. Through 
these activities it has been my privilege to meet and 
to know many of you and for you to know me. 


Keeping the Faith 


For these reasons I am taking advantage of this 
opportunity to admonish each and every one of you 
to “keep the faith”; to resist with all the power you 
possess all efforts to lower standards that have stood 
the test of time; to serve with all your strength both 
youth and adults in every possible way in their prepa- 
ration for earning and working to live—that this land 
of ours may always be first in industry, first in agri- 
culture, first in business, and first in the home life 
of its citizens. 





A Tribute to 


OHN CALVIN WRIGHT, distinguished son of Indiana: In 

recognition of your outstanding National Leadership and Achieve- 
ments in the field of Vocational Education, we of THE SHIP salute 
you. * You were among the vanguard of American educators who saw 
that the masses of our people must have a new kind of education to help 
them learn the practical skills demanded by daily life. For fifty years 
you have devoted your life to giving the American people the vocational 
education they so urgently needed. 


When the Congress of the United States threw the strength of the 


Federal government into this cause you were selected to give leadership 


to educators and school authorities throughout America. 


Under your guidance were drafted the policies, plans and standards by 
which vocational education has steadily expanded its service to our cit- 
izens, industries, farms and homes. Your contributions as Author, Lecturer 
and Teacher, have enabled you to give America that Educational Leader- 
ship which has made, and will continue to make, America the Land of 
Opportunity. » You laid the foundation for war training that prepared 
11,000,000 workers who staffed the Arsenal of America. 


Alert to changing conditions, you expanded vocational education's service 
into such new fields as Distributive Education, Vocational Guidance 


and Technical Training. 





ohn Calvin Wright 





American Industry, through its Educational Representatives, THE 
SHIP’S CREW, has been ever mindful and appreciative of your 
untiring interest and cooperation that is bringing even closer together 


the Educational and Industrial Interests of American Democracy. 
* * * 


Dr. John Calvin Wright, we of THE SHIP are honored by having 
this privilege to pay tribute to you and your constructive leadership in 
American Education. Again...we salute you...as we wish you many 
more years in which to carry on American Vocational Education to 


even greater heights of achievement. 


Given under our hand and ‘seal this eighth day of February, One thou- 
sand, nine hundred and forty-six, A.D. during the Thirty-Ninth Annual 
Convention of the American Vocational Association, held in the City 
of Buffalo, State of New York. 


The Ship 


SHIP'S COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION 
OF VALIANT SERVICE 
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The Ship honors J. C. Wright with a citation. 
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4 Reve now know that our forests7m 
dpabre of producing so many commercial prodgr 
other than the common board that we may easil 
entering the “New Age of Wood.” 

Those who are charged with advancing the indy 
trial arts and vocational education programs in f% 


country must start on a new chapter in teaching. 


children must be made aware of the value of thy 


forests and what they contribute to society. Tha 
should also know about the wood-using industries and 
the many careers they promise the vocational student. 
Finally, certain basic courses should be available to 
the vocational student. 

Man has always liked to work with wood, whether 
clearing land, building houses, making shelves, tables, 
toys, or just whittling. The old-style manual training 
courses must be modernized, and students showing 
proper aptitude should be encouraged to follow a vo- 
cational course that will prepare them for their part in 
the great building industry which has such a big job 
tc do in the years ahead. 

One field of research which lends itself admirably 
to school woodworking shops is wood stabilization. 
The inherent weakness of the common board has been 
its tendency to shrink and swell. Much has been done 


sth eae fi 8 ey > ; — 
Across the nation, axe and 
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wes WOOD was so universally 


sawmill are converting trees into lumber. 


nating Wood Wim <u 
stabilization, but also make softwoods hard and hard- 
woods harder. 

In the laboratory of the Timber Engineering Co. 
in Washington, dyes have been added to these chemi- 
cals and, after the impregnating process has been com- 
pleted, the color has achieved complete penetration 
throughout the structure of the wood so that, no mat- 
ter where it is cut or how much it is sanded, the color 
remains the same. 

This impregnated colored wood has many uses: 
handles for tools, utensils, brooms, various kinds of 
furniture, plates, bowls, women’s shoe heels, etc. It 
has great possibilities and added interest for school 
woodworking shops. The method used in impregnating 
is quite simple. The two principal ‘pieces of equip- 
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After the boards are placed in the cylinder, a heavy 
vacuum removes all air from the cellular structure 
of the wood. The chemical solution is then forced into 
the cylinder and into the cells under about 600 
pounds pressure, thus obtaining complete penetration. 
(The colored dye proves the amount of penetration). 
After the boards are removed, a hot plate press may 
be used to effect a permanent exterior finish, almost 
like a plastic, without losing the beauty of the grain 
of the wood or its strength. The hot plate press may 
also be used to compress the board. A one-inch board, 
for example, may be compressed to a half-inch board. 
The result is a board which has the same strength, 
but takes half the space. Thus it is possible to intro- 
duce the element of engineering into the use of wood. 






l 







Lamination Important Field 


Another field which lends itself well to school wood- 
working shops is lamination. One of the outstanding 
developments during the war was in adhesives for 
wood. For example, glues now are available which 


Lumber from the sawmill for 
the nation’s construction, 
manufacturing, maintenance. 
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Sevfacturers Association 


y are waterproof but will withstand salt water, 
makes it possible to use laminated structural 
imbers, small timbers, stems, and skegs for small 
boats, etc. This means a tremendous future in the 
development of engineering uses of wood. 

All of the skegs of the LCVPs (Landing Craft Vehi- 
cle and Personnel) in the last two years of the war 
were made of laminated white oak. 


¥ 
\™ 


Another example is the coldset glues which give 
a perfect bond at room temperature and eliminate the 
necessity of the large hot plate presses in many in- 
stances, In the school woodworking shops thick pieces 
ot wood can be made from thin ones and long pieces 
cf wood from short ones. 

These are but two suggestions for new work in the 
school woodworking shops. There are many others. 

One duty that we owe to America in the conserva- 
tion of our forest resources is to use lumber of as low 
a grade as the job will permit. God does not make 
all trees clear and straight-grained. They do have 





*Mr. Veach is president of the Bemis Hardwood Lumber Co.; 
president, Hardwood Corporation of America; director, Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc.; and formerly Deputy Lumber Coor- 
dinator in charge of hardwood procurement for the Army and Navy. 
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Students of vocational 
agriculture at work on 
a reforestation project, 
planting pine seedlings 
on a cutover forest plot. 


“defects.”’ They do have mineral streaks and certain 
other natural defects that are impossible to eliminate, 
yet these do not impair the strength of the wood or 
prevent its use for most purposes. Industry and the 
country as a whole must strive toward the more com- 
plete use of the tree. Greater strides in this respect 
have been made in Europe than in America where our 
forests have been more prolific. 


Greater Usage Necessary 


It has been said that only 25 to 30 per cent of a 
tree was used 20 years ago. Today 65 to 70 per cent 
of the tree is used. That figure must go up to about 
85 or 95 per cent, including the limbs and everything 
else. 

Some of the most attractive paneled rooms are 
those where the paneling shows the natural defects 
or character marks in the history of the tree, the ef- 
fects of the weather (a dry year or a growing year), 
the bird, the animals, and the insects. No two boards 
or two trees have the same defects and thus the walls 
obtain a character of their own. 

In manufacturing lumber it is impossible to cut it 
all 16 feet long and yet that is the way all wood- 
using industries would like to buy it. If the logger 
comes to a very bad burl, or a very bad knot, or a 
crook in the tree, he is going to cut an eight-foot or 
ten-foot log. If the consumer of lumber will analyze 
the length of his cuttings many times four-foot or 
six-foot lumber would serve his purpose. This could 
be separated at the mill, loaded in solid cars, and 
shipped directly to the customer at a tremendous sav- 
ing. 

The story of the American forests today has more 
romance than ever before. What are the reasons for 
this great interest in wood? First is the new realiza- 
tion of what can be done chemically with wood. 
Glimpse the giant pulpwood, rayon, and plastic in- 
dustries! Second is the renewed realization of the im- 
portance of wood. Men can discuss the varying im- 
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J. K. Coggin, No. Carolina 
portance, in waging war or building homes, of steel, 
aluminum, rubber, oil, coal, etc., but in connection 
with all of these the lowly board has its part to play 
and no substitute has ever been found. Third is the 
realization of the importance of our forest resources. 
They are our one replaceable raw material. Trees can 
be grown; wood is a crop; it can be accumulated in 
the forests (a storage place provided by nature). 


Schools Have Obligation 


The importance of forests and forest industries 
looms so large in the national economy that an under- 
standing of the nature of forest lands should be fos- 
tered in the rising generation. Schools have the un- 
deniable obligation of creating this understanding so 
that the necessity of growing trees and protecting them 
may become fundamental in the thinking of all 
Americans. 

It is fortunate that the schools have available the 
necessary information. The leading forest industries 
(which include lumber, paper, plywood, plastics, etc.) 
have established the American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc. in Washington, D. C. Its primary purpose is 
tc assist in creating such an understanding, This or- 
ganization publishes a number of interesting, well- 
illustrated booklets and wall charts for classroom use. 
Titles suggest the content: America’s Forests, New 
Magic in Wood, Trees for Tomorrow, Paul Bunyan’s 
Quiz. These and other publications not only explain 
how wood is used, but tell how forest industries are 
developing a type of agriculture which aptly has 
been called “Tree Farming”; a means whereby a con- 
tinuing crop of wood may be produced. 

Informed public understanding is necessary in any 
program of fire control, and fire control is doubtless 
the first problem of forest production. 

Those who are interested, and that should most 
certainly include all teachers, should request the 
bibliography which American Forest Products pub- 
lishes (free), describing available material. 
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GUIDANCE Uses Training Tools 





tional information, a school 

guidance program is prac- 
tically inconceivable. Schools, 
accordingly, have developed a 
number of means for providing 
accurate, comprehensive, and 
continuing information in an 
ever-changing world where em- 
ployment trends fluctuate. Some 
are well-known and generally 
accepted. Others are newer, and 
need to be studied and under- 
stood or the full value cannot 
be experienced. 

School trips into industry, 
businesses, the professions; spe- 
cial social science courses; pub- 
lications of all descriptions; 
conferences and assemblies with 
experts and authorities from 
the various occupational fields, 
all have been used for a period 
of years. Recently newer de- 
vices have been introduced, and 
when understood and correctly 
used they have proved effective. 

Visual aids and radio are pro- 
viding an ever-increasing source 
of occupational information. This field includes charts, 
models, exhibits, diagrams, slides, filmstrips, and mo- 
tion pictures. Some use is being made of radio broad- 
casts but it is not widespread. Motion pictures, film- 
strips, and charts are most popular aids but have limi- 
tations which must be understood. 

A number of teachers fail to recognize that the use 
of motion pictures is one of the several means of por- 
traying certain information, and hence should be sup- 
ported by other techniques. Often a one-sided impres- 
sion would be left if the motion picture were the 
sole purveyor of occupational information. Too, ad- 
ditional planning must take place for the showing alone 
does not insure understanding or learning. As part 
of this plan the instructor should use visual materials 
at the most advantageous place in the course, rather 
than haphazardly or whenever another lesson was un- 
prepared, Further, as with other guidance devices, 
the value of this practice would be greatly increased 
by a follow-up discussion of the appreciation of the 
film or chart, conducted in such a way that every- 
one in the class might profit. 

The choice of films is a problem. Many organiza- 


Wicnar in accurate occupa- 


tions offer so called “‘vocational films” which upon pre-. 


viewing are found to contain too much advertising. 
Instructors should realize the time wasted and detrac- 
tion element of such features before scheduling this 
type of film for class use. Many teachers fail to pre- 
view films and thus present useless and biased in 
formation. Since it is sometimes impossible to find 
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Above: Visual aids used in the Occupations Class. 
Below: Commercial student gets work-experience. 


BUT VISUAL AIDS, RADIO, 
WORK EXPERIENCE AND 


STUDENT SURVEYS REQUIRE 
ADVANCE PLANNING 





By Harold F. Cottingham 


Director of Guidance 
Moline, Illinois 


charts or pictures devoid of ad- 
vertising and propaganda, it is 
most important that the in- 
structor interpret the film, not 
merely present it. The teacher 
can frequently suggest addition- 
al information if the visual aid 
portrays only one phase of an 
occupational activity, and in so 
doing can emphasize this short- 
coming of the film. 

Radio as a device for present- 
ing occupational facts has simi- 
lar problems and coordination 
with other devices available is 
necessary. A lack of informa- 
tion on current broadcasts and 
network offerings appears to be 
a chief handicap. This could be 
overcome by planning ahead and 
by contacting the broadcasting 
agencies. The value of planning 
is evident in the obvious need 
for interpretation of any vague 
or misleading portrayals. If possible pre-broadcast 
scripts issued by the station should be obtained. An 
additional responsibility arises when a substitute class 
activity must be provided to replace a broadcast that 
was cancelled or turned off due to poor reception. 

The mechanical difficulties of both radio and films 
are often overlooked by teachers who are unaware of 
the need for electric connections, aerial wires, acous- 
tics, or adequate receiving units. 


Film Sources Listed 


Sources of information on visual aids: Loan libraries 
will be found in each state and in many large cities. 
State libraries are usually in university extension ser- 
vices or in state departments of education. 


Magazines: 
Educational Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Film and Radio Discussion Guide, 172 Renner Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 
See and Hear, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Business Educational Screen, 157 E. Erie St., Chicago. 
Business Education Magazine (monthly film guide 
column by C. Ettinger, Jr.) 
Organizations: 


U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. (Occupa- 
tional Information, Guidance and Visual Aids Div. 

American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

National Council of Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

National Vocational Guidance Assn., 82 Beaver St., 

New York, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 35) 










































































































































































































































































































Life Members 
I 9 4 4 


The American Vocational Associa- 
tion has established a foundation fund 
through the income of AVA life mem- 
berships. All money received through 
AVA life memberships goes into this 
foundation fund. 

During 1945, ten additional mem- 
bers were added to the AVA life mem- 
bership roll. This brings the total 
number of life members in the AVA 
to 412. 


Life Memberships 1945 


AVA life memberships presented 
during the year 1945 were: 

Harry F. Ainsworth of Indiana, su- 
pervisor of agricultural education, 
State Department of Education, In- 
dianapolis—presented by the Indiana 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Frances Bailey of Arkansas, assis- 
tant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Capitol Building, Little Rock 
—presented by Homemaking teachers 
of Arkansas. 

Martha G. Creighton of Virginia, 
supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Richmond—presented by Home Eco- 
Aomics teachers, Virginia Vocational 
Association. 

George H. Fern of Michigan, man- 
aging editor of American Vocational 
Journal, 1010 Vermont Ave., Washing- 
- ton, D. C.—presented by Michigan Vo- 
cational Association. 

Mrs. Lucy Fuller James of North 
Carolina, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, North Carolina College, Dur- 
ham—presented by Negro Vocational 
Home Economics teachers of North 
Carolina. 

Life memberships announced at 
AVA Buffalo Convention were: 

M. D. Collins of Georgia, superin- 
tendent of schools, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta—presented by 
the Georgia Vocational Association. 

Catherine T. Dennis of North Caro- 
lina, supervisor of home economics 
education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh— presented by 
Vocational Home Economics teachers 
of North Carolina. 

Layton S. Hawkins of Washington, 
D. C., chief of trade and industrial 
education, U. S. Office of Education— 
presented by his professional asso- 
ciates in trade and industrial educa- 
tion. 

Ivol Spafford of Ohio, author of 
Fundamentals in Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics and A Functioning Program in 
Home Economics—purchased her own 
membership. 

G. F. Weber of Indiana, director of 
vocational education, 110 No. William 
St., South Bend—presented by the 
teachers of South Bend and the In- 
dustrial Schools of the State of In- 
diana. 
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FACING the Facts 


N our democratic society every youth has a rightful claim to 
the kind of general and vocational education that will be best 
for him. A good basic education, varying in quantity and quality 
to fit individual capacities and abilities, is essential for all. In 
addition to general education, everyone who would earn his own 
way must be given the type of vocational education and training 


~ which he can master. 


No one group of boys and girls are more important or valuable 
than another to a community. It is as necessary (if not more 
necessary) to meet the educational needs of low ability pupils 
as it is to provide for those of highest intelligence. 

Not more than 10 or 15 per cent of our pupils go to college. 
A comparatively small percentage graduate from the general or 
academic high schools. The major portion of the educator’s time 
is given to the prospective college students and entirely too little 
time to the 80 or 90 per cent of our pupils who are often desperate 
for help. 

Equal or equitable attention to each pupil is mandatory if 
America is to maintain her leadership in this postwar world. 
All boys and girls must be educated and trained to work, whether 
of college or grade school level. This calls for both general and 
vocational education of equal respectability yet closely coordi- 
nated. Vocational education will supplement general education 
and while it may be a major factor in our public schools it should 
not be “set apart” as independent of general education. 

All education must be made more attractive and useable. The 
dignity of labor and the worthwhileness of preparing to work 
must be stressed. There must be a better understanding and 
mutual knowledge of all levels and types of education. 

A sound and effective program of real guidance, supplemented 
by scientific aptitude testing, fully supported by school principals 
and other administrators is essential in every modern system of 
public schools. Pupils must be aided in the selection of their edu- 
cational courses and vocational objectives. 

Fortunate indeed are the pupils who live in a community 
where both general and vocational education are adequate and 
respectable. Such a community has given due recognition to voca- 
tional education as well as general education. Modern and ade- 
quate buildings, designed for the purpose, fully equipped with 
suitable machines, tools, furniture and other necessary material 
items and staffed with competent teachers are found in such a 
community. 

Vocational education will be fully effective and respectable 
when it is recognized everywhere as a major factor in education. 
It should be on a plane of equality with every other level or di- 
vision of education and always represented in all educational 
planning, administration, and policy making. 


GL. yp i 


Director, Division of Vocational Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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SCHOOLS, VETERANS COUNSELING 
CENTERS, AND STATE BOARDS MUST 
BE PREPARED WITH ANSWERS 


VETERANS ASK QUESTIONS 


By Willis C. Brown, Special Representative, U. S. Office of Education 


FREQUENCY OF VETERANS REQUESTS FOR VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


TAKEN FROM 672 VETERANS’ 
Peis - mane 


INQUIRIES December 5, 1945 


Subject of Inquiry 


Electronics 


a SSSA SSAA — a RS 
Directory, Misc.2375 


= “WS QE SS — | GK. WE 


ONO OQ 0.>ald)d.V" 
Miscellaneous Publications omens 


Refrigeration 


IGG QQ 9 NS | 


Air Conditioning 

Diesel Mechanics 
Electricity 

Aircraft Mechanics 
Reference Lists 

Watch Repair 

Air Transportation 

Auto Mechanics 

Building and Woodworking 
Food Trades 

Drafting 

Private Schools 
Apprentice Training 
Jewelry Making and Repair 
Lithography 


Teacher Qualifications and T 


Photography 
Gemology 

Machine Tool and Die Work 
Morticians 

Printing 

Engraving 

Leather Work 
Plastics 

Tailoring 

Barbering 

Deep Sea Diving 
Handicrafts 

Painting 

Plumbing and Heating 
Shoe Repair 

Textiles 
Fingerprinting 

Movie Projectionist 
Silversmithing 
Upholstering 
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4d LE: ASE send me complete inforr 
the subject of Education.” 


i ‘Where can I get training in electronics?” 

Inquiries received by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in the past six months from numerous 
organizations indicate that most of them have re- 
ceived a flood of questions such as these from 
veterans and those about to become veterans. 
During the same period the U.S. Office similarly 
has received a large number of inquiries. 

These questions are important. They are weigh- 
ing heavily upon the minds of men and women 
in service. Many times the veteran asks for a list 
of schools in the United States offering certain 
courses, and some letters inquire about a widely 
diversified group of trades, indicating that the 
veteran is open to guidance. 

In addition to letters from veterans, there is an 
increasing demand from public librarians asking 
for lists of vocational courses of interest to vet- 
erans. Many Information and Education Officers 
of the Army, including the Air Forces, and Edu- 
cation Officers of the Navy are inquiring for 
similar material. “e some coinmunities, local Vet- 

yspapers, and civic 


nation on 


responsible fo Uwe p 
following types Wggijm 

Complete informa : 
in their area, location of courses, whether given 
all day, part-time, or evenings, and requirements 
of all courses available to veterans. 

Location of courses in other communities and 
states and method of referral to facilities, when 
not available locally. 

(Continued on page 29) 








Vocational Course and Industrial Arts 


By C. C. Ashcroft 


Principal, Ontario Training College for 
Technical Teachers, Hamilton, Ontario 


DDITION of technical and industrial education 
through vocational courses to the curricula of 
the secondary schools in Ontario has created a demand 
for a new teacher. The best source seemed to be the 
tanks of the skilled craftsmen, and subsequent ex- 
perience has shown the validity of this choice. But, 
master-mechanic status in a trade does not guar- 
antee teaching qualifications and the would-be shop 
teacher has to develop the skills and acquire the 
knowledges of his new trade, teaching. In-service 
training, evening extension lectures, and short sum- 
mer courses were used until the establishment of the 
Ontario Training College under the direction of the 
late F. P. Gavin, OBE, a pioneer in technical educa- 
tion in Ontario. Under Mr. Gavin’s skillful direction a 
six-months’ course of teacher-training leading to a 
vocational teacher’s certificate and post-graduate sum- 
mer courses leading to specialist certificates were de- 
veloped. 

Skilled craftsmen are admitted to the six-months’ 
course. They must be competent in the main branches 
of their respective trades and familiar with recent 
trade developments. The applicant is required to file 
a detailed statement of his general education, trade 
training, and trade experiences. If an investigation of 


ONTARIO TRAINS 


his record indicates that he is a suitable candidate he 
is admitted to a test in trade skill and knowledge; 
he must demonstrate his competency as a tradesman 
before being admitted to the course. In addition he 
must meet the usual requirements of good health and 
character. Most applicants to this course have at 
least the equivalent of Grade XII standing in general 
education; those with only Grade X standing may be 
admitted, but they are required to obtain the equiva- 
lent of Grade XII standing in English, mathematics, 
and science before obtaining a permanent vocational 
certificate. The age limits for admission are 23 to 38 
years for men and from 21 to 35 years for women. 
Engineering graduates with trade experience are 
eligible for admission; they must take the trade test. 

The course is pedagogical in nature and includes 
subjects of study such as methods of teaching, man- 
agement of school shops, school law and regulations, 
trade analysis and course of study preparation, voca- 
tional guidance, observation and practice teaching. 
The treatment is functional, seminar work and stu- 
dent participation predominate. The observation and 
practice teaching are carried on under the modern 
“week in and week out” plan. 

The student body is representative of many trades. 
A current class included cabinet-making, carpentry, 
dressmaking, electrical construction and installation, 


Work done by student teachers in the Industrial Arts and Crafts course. 
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And Crafts Have Different Requirements 


SHOP TEACHERS 


machine shop practice, plumbing, radio, sheet metal 
work, tool making, welding. 

Other trades that have been included in previous 
classes are commercial art, bricklaying, applied elec- 
tricity, electrical theory and test, foundry practice, 
drafting (architectural, electrical, and mechanical), 
mining, motor mechanics, pattern making, printing 
(composition and presswork). It is probable that fu- 
ture classes will provide instructors in additional sub- 
jects, for as the vocational offering of the schools is 
broadened, the college will train qualified mechanics 
as instructors. 

An encouraging trend is the increasing number of 
technical school graduates entering the college. The 
boy or girl at school selects shop teaching as a prob- 
able vocation and, on leaving school, seeks suitable 
trade training and wage-earning journeyman expe- 
rience. The danger of indoctrination is avoided by 
this away-from-school experience and by the fact 
that few candidates have identical trade experiences. 


The Industrial Arts and Crafts Courses 


Another type of shop work in both elementary and 
secondary schools requiring teacher training is the 
manual training work. It preceded by a few years 
the introduction of the vocational shop work. Manual 
training came to Ontario from England and the first 
instructors were trained in England. Various plans 
were used in Ontario for training more teachers before 
the teacher training course was included in the college 
program. 

The manual training movement has passed through 
some distinct phases in Ontario, particularly in sec- 
ondary schools. When it was first introduced there 
were no technical secondary schools and in some 
communities serious and fairly successful efforts were 
made to use this new subject to partially meet the 
industrial education needs of the pupils, as well as 
to meet the needs of most boys for a school subject 
that offers practical experiences suited to their age, 
interests, and environment. In many communities the 
new technical school absorbed the manual training 
shop, and the boy in the collegiate institute and high 
school lost his school shop experiences. In other com- 
munities manual training had not proved attractive. 

The latest phase is the development of a type of 
shop work significant to the average secondary school 
boy, and which can be used also to meet, to some 
extent, the industrial needs of the boy in the com- 
munity that is too small for a technical school. This 
general shop movement, now labelled “industrial arts 
and crafts,” progressing rapidly at the outbreak of 
the war, may be expected to develop greatly in the 
next few years. 

To provide a maximum service to the Province, 
three grades of teacher-training courses have been 
organized; an elementary course offered in summer 
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sessions to provide a minimum of training for the 
teachers doing part-time general shop work in small 
schools, an intermediate course to train the full-time 
general shop teacher, and a specialist course in sum- 
mer sessions to provide for further training. 

There are two courses leading to the intermediate 
certificate, in industrial arts and crafts, a one-year 
course and a two-year course, each year consisting 
of nine months. To the one-year course are admitted 
certificated teachers who have shown some aptitude by 
successfully completing a summer course, or its 
equivalent, in elementary shop work. The course con- 
sists mainly of shop work in a number of the indus- 
trial arts. It is designed to give the teacher a mastery 
of the basic elements of a number of trades but does 
not give him the master-mechanic status which can 
be obtained only through trade training and some 
years of experience. (There is a marked difference 
between the jobs of the vocational and non-voca- 
tional shop teachers and he is a rare individual who is 
competent in both fields.) 

The general or industrial arts shop for Grades IX, 
X, XI, and XII provides for shop experiences in at 
least four practical fields, one of which must be draft- 
ing. The choice of the remaining three is left to the 
school board and should be based on the industries 
of the community. The college must provide training 
in all the shop activities and has two four-activity 
industrial arts shops. A limited amount of time is 
given to a study of the special methods of teaching 
industrial arts but the future industrial arts teachers 
spend most of their training time in the shops de- 
veloping shop skills and acquiring the necessary 
knowledge. 

To the two-year course are admitted graduates of 
approved four-year vocational school courses who 
have had, in addition, a limited amount of industrial 
experience. This course provides shop training in 
work not yet met by the student, and pedagogical 
training similar to ut for the vocational certificate. 
This course was instituted just prior to the war, but 
the needs of the war effort, both military and indus- 
trial, absorbed all prospective students. It does pro- 
vide an excellent source of industrial arts teachers. 

Both these courses leading to industrial arts teach- 
ing are open to ex-service men who can meet the 
requirements for admission. Service counselors should 
know that a great expansion in the teaching of indus- 
trial arts in Ontario is anticipated. 

The summer sessions at the college include elemen- 
tary courses in industrial arts and crafts for teachers 
in rural elementary schools and small secondary 
schools, specialist courses in industrial arts and crafts 
for teachers who hold the intermediate certificate, 
specialist courses in methods for teachers who hold 
vocational certificates, courses leading to the Voca- 
tional School Principal’s Certificate. 
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Making a Modern Homemaking Department 
Of It Has Been Beneficial to Des Moines 


“The house next door” that was 
made into a homemaking center 


homemaking departments of the Des Moines schools, 

a third is now under way, and plans are being made 
for a fourth to be started soon. Thus attention has 
been centered on turning departments built for teach- 
ing domestic art and science into modern homemaking 
centers. 

The first remodeling created a great deal of interest 
and led directly to the second. There were three class- 
rooms and a dining room in the “East High” depart- 
ment. They were dingy, old, and unattractive. No more 
space was available, so the problem was to make 
these rooms attractive and modern. The foods labora- 
tory was a hollow square with gas plates on each 
desk, and a large service table in the center of the 


| remodeling jobs have been completed in the 


The dining rocm on the second floor of “‘the house next door.” 


“THE 


| HOUSE 


NEXT 


By Helen McCleery Hubler 


Director of Home Economics and Lunchrooms 
Des Moines Public Schools 


room. The dining room was paneled in oak and very 
dark. The other two rooms were equipped for sewing 
with heavy oak tables and chairs. 

Two living-sewing centers and one foods laboratory 
with unit kitchens, with the dining room converted 
into a one-room apartment such as a young business 
girl might have away from home, was the first aim. 

Walls were painted pleasing, light colors, cupboards 
built into the living-sewing centers for garments, iron- 
ing board, cleaning supplies, and tote trays for sewing 
materials. Floors were covered in tile-tex, and break- 
fast-size extension tables and chairs in natural finish 
birch were purchased for all three rooms. After classes 
had added easy chair, curtains, rugs, and attractive 
accessories, the department presented a most pleasing 
appearance. 

School board members immediately asked when 
other schools could have improved departments, which 
led to modernizing the department at “North High.” 
The building is old and crowded and the rooms used 
for homemaking were needed for other departments. 
Also it seemed impossible to change them. But the 
“house next door’ was owned by the school district. 
It originally had been modeled into two classrooms 
for business education, but they were no longer need- 
ed.*“The house next door,” as the homemaking gils 
named it, offered many possibilities. 
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Fixing over an old house 
for a homemaking center was 
a “real life’ project. The 
school engineer, teachers, and 
pupils took an active part in 
offering suggestions. The first 
floor became a living-sewing 
center with plenty of storage 
space. This room also can be 
made into a nursery when a 
child-care unit is in progress. 
A unit kitchen, foods labora- 
tory, and dining room were 
located on the second floor. 
The third floor will be used 
later as a bedroom. The base- 
ment houses the toilets and a 
large recreation room that is 
used for parties, games, and 
group activities. There also is 
space in the basement for ad- 
ding a laundry unit. 

The “house next door” now 
gives adequate space, plus 
pleasant, attractive, homelike 
rooms in which to work. 
During the past three semes- 
ters, 400 pupils have taken a 
definite pride in “‘their house.” 
Furnishing the house, caring 
for it, keeping the yard and 
garden attractive, has afford- 
ed many opportunities for 
true-to-life learning experi- 
ences so successful that sim- 
ilar improvements are de- 
veloping for more Des Moines 
young people. 


Editor’s Note: A “real house”’ also 
offers boys training opportunities. 
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There are five of these unit 
kitchens in the foods laboratory. 
All are attractive and homelike 
rooms in which any young woman 
would enjoy working with foods. 


There is space for conference time 
in one corner of the living room, 
which is personal and attractive. 
Individual attention is given to 
each girl's interests and problems. 


Girls work in the clothing labora- 
tory in the living-sewing center, 
one end of which can be made 
a nursery by moving furniture and 
bringing out child care equipment. 

















FORMER VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE TEACHERS 


GIVE REASONS FOR CHANGING JOBS 


WHY Did They Leave? 


By S. S. Sutherland 


Supervisor, Agricultural Teacher-Training, California 


vocational agriculture who left their schoolrooms 

from 1941-44 entered other fields of endeavor; the 
remainder entered the military service. Prior to the 
war, more than twice as many new teachers were 
needed annually to replace men leaving vocational 
agriculture as were needed for growth and expansion, 
according to H. B. Swanson, U.S. Office of Education. 

Why did they leave? What did they dislike about 
teaching vocational agriculture? What did they like 
about it? What are the inherent limitations of this 
occupation? What can be done about it? 

In an attempt to obtain answers to these questions 
severance interviews were conducted, by means of per- 
sonal letters, with 23 men in California who changed 
from teaching to other work during this four-year 
period. Those selected had all been successful teach- 
ers; had all left for better positions; had had an 
average of seven years of experience in teaching 
vocational agriculture. They had changed to farming, 
to positions in the Extension Service, in WFA, WRA, 
and similar agencies; to managerial jobs in dehydra- 
tors, nurseries, milling companies, etc. Nineteen of the 
23 to whom the inquiry was addressed sent in replies. 
Their answers were complete, frank, much to the 
point, and represent the opinions of about 20 per cent 
of all teachers who left for other fields of work from 
1941-44. 

They disliked most: 

Having their classes used as a dumping ground; 
.having pupils assigned to them who were non-farm 
boys, uninterested in agriculture, unable to master 
academic subjects. 

Working under the direction of school principals 
who were academic, uninterested, uninformed, and 
‘unsympathetic to vocational education in agriculture. 

Having to do too much of too many kinds of work, 
without too much recognition for their efforts. 

Too little assistance in developing local programs 
to meet local conditions. 

They liked: 

Working with farm boys and developing good 
farming programs. 

The satisfaction derived from the knowledge that 
they were helping to develop good farmers and good 
citizens. 

Their contacts with farm people, with other agri- 
culture teachers, and with their supervisors. 

The feeling that the job was agricultural, practical, 
measurable, and challenging. 

They changed to other fields of work because, in 
addition to the things they disliked: 


I vecat half (48.5 per cent) of the teachers of 


“20 


a 


THEY LIKED: Working with farm boys, and farm programs. 


They felt stalemated in their present jobs; saw little 
chance for advancement. 

They were offered opportunities to obtain higher 
incomes and salaries. 

They wanted broader personal and. professional ex- 
periences and opportunities for professional improve- 
ment. 

They did not enjoy teaching, especially the kind of 
pupils assigned to them. 

There was less general agreement on the major 
limitations of teaching vocational agriculture as a 
career, but there was agreement on the following: 

Salaries are not commensurate with the job and its 
responsibilities. 

It is not a career, but a young man’s job; too little 
opportunity for advancement. 

There is too much danger of getting into a rut. 

They felt that not much could be done to correct 
this situation except to: 

Increase efforts to «assist teachers in adjusting pro- 
grams to meet local conditions and needs. 

Recognize and accept the fact that it is a young 
man’s job. 

Study and evaluate the job of the teacher of agri- 
culture and eliminate the non-essential or less essential 
phases of it. 

Provide more assistance in educating principals and 
local boards of education as to the objectives of voca- 
tional agriculture and the job and the responsibilities 
of the teacher. 

Conclusions which may be drawn from this study 
are not listed because the answers of these men speak 
for themselves. It is felt, however, from this rather 
limited trial, that the information to be obtained from 
severance interviews with teachers who leave for other 
work may prove to be a valuable guide to supervisors 
and teacher trainers in indicating needed adjustments 
in state programs. 
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Success in the Statewide School Shop Safety 
Program Has Been Achieved in Oklahoma 


“Keeping 


EVERLASTINGLY 


At it’ 


By DeWitt Hunt 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


nouncement of a school shop safety program. 

Keeping school shops free of hazards and 
equipped with modern safety devices, and teaching 
young people to observe correct (safe) practices at 
all times, are conceded to be essential. But organizing 
statewide safety programs and keeping them operating 
effectively year after year requires tireless energy 
and enthusiasm, persistence, and intelligent leader- 
ship. There can be no “resting at the oars”; no time 
out or intermission. 

A statewide program of school shop safety has been 
in operation in Oklahoma for a good many years. This 
program was initiated in 1937, when a sub-committee 
of the State Advisory Committee for Industrial Arts 
in Oklahoma Schools produced a bulletin entitled 
Accident Prevention in Oklahoma School Shops which 
was mailed to the 400 teachers of shopwork in the 
state at that time. This bulletin was revised and re- 
printed in 1940, with the assistance of the State Di- 
vision of Trade and Industrial Education. 

In Oklahoma all teachers of shopwork meet each 
year at the state teachers’ association convention in an 
organization known as the Industrial Education Di- 
vision of the Oklahoma Education Association, This 
includes teachers in industrial arts shops, teachers 
cf shopwork in state junior colleges, colleges and 
universities, and teachers of trade classes under the 
Smith-Hughes and later vocational education acts. 

During the fall of 1943, Wayne Hughes, a field 
representative of the National Safety Council and a 
former industrial education specialist, offered his serv- 
ices and the assistance of his organization to safety 
workers in the Oklahoma school shop group. A new 
committee on Safety Education in Oklahoma School 
Shops was appointed. E. P. Chandler, assistant state 
supervisor of trade and industrial education, and 
DeWitt Hunt, head of the department of industrial arts 
education and engineering shopwork, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, were appointed co-chairmen. 

Two definite projects have eventuated from the 
work of this committee. The accident prevention bul- 
letin has been completely revised and substantially 
enlarged. More than 30 teachers participated in the 
rewriting of the bulletin. The new publication, Safety 


UD sonnceme: acclaim inevitably greets the an- 
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Courtesy the Jam Handy Organization 
Correct practices in grinding operations prevent accidents. 
Goggles, shields, and guards protect this student at his work. 


Education in Oklahoma School Shops, was given to all 
teachers of shopwork who attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Industrial Education Division of the Okla- 
homa Education Convention February 14-16. A feature 
of the new safety manual is a series of illustrations 
showing the safety equipment required for the com- 
mon machines usually found in school shops. 

A second accomplishment of the committee has been 
the organization of a statewide program of safety in- 
struction in school shops. Notwithstanding the fact 


that more than 100 shops in Oklahoma have been 


closed due to inability to secure teachers, 195 teachers 
accepted the obligation to participate in this program. 
They agreed to conduct safety education as a part of 
all units of instruction in shopwork courses; to make 
two formal shop safety inspections each year, one 
early in the fall semester and one late in the spring 
semester; and to make written reports of all school 
shop accidents to state office. 

Certificates of acceptance of this agreement were 
mailed to each instructor together with a copy of an 
inspection blank designed and produced by the com- 
mittee. Teachers were advised to secure help from a 
local safety expert in making the school shop safety 
inspection. A committee from the State Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce also offered assistance and in some 
localities furnished definite advice and help. 

Accident reporting was encouraged by sending five 
duplicate sets of report blanks for use in case accidents 
occurred. A reportable accident was defined as any 
accident in which a person was injured and where 
injury required the attention of a physician. Only 
eight accidents were reported during the year 1944-45. 
One Oklahoma city where more than 30 shopwork 
teachers are employed reported that no reportable ac- 
cidents had occurred in its schools during the last 
school year. The entire program is being continued 
during the 1945-46 school years. 
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Yes, ‘easy does it”? when loading, unloading or han: ™ eB Ze 


dling livestock. ZZZzzzzz-ead Ld 
Bruises, crippling and death losses cost American cue 7 
stockmen 12 million dollars each year—equivalent to soem 
the value of a single file of market hogs stretching all 
the way from St. Louis to Chicago. 


And the producers do pay those losses; directly 
through deaths and excessive shrink caused by bad poe 
loading and shipping practices . . . indirectly through @ 
bruises (we find them in over 20% % of all livestock 
slaughtered!) which reduce the value of otherwise . 
good carcasses. Yet a great part of those losses can | 
be prevented with a little extra care when loading, == 
unloading and handling. 


So, that’s why we suggest “‘easy does it’’—and that aie 
you keep these six “‘loss-stoppers” in mind: (1) .~ a 
Never beat animals with whips or clubs. Use canvas _ 

2 rs or electric prods... (2) Inspect chutes, ’ ’ 

ste. and cars for nails, splinters, etc. ... (3) Fur- ‘You RAISE EM—HE SELLS "EM 
en good footing; bed properly. For hogs, cover dry 
sand with straw for winter shipping; use wet sand in 
summer... (4) Cover floors of loading or unloading 
chutes with straw .. . (5) Do not overload. Partition 
mixed loads... (6) Easy does it when trucking. 
Avoid sudden starts and stops. Check your load fre- 
quently for crowding. 
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It is a far cry—an average of over 1,000 

iles—from livestock on the Western 
range to meat on the kitchen range. 
Ollie E. Jones is the man who, perhaps 
more than any other, helps bridge that 
gap. 

Ollie Jones, born on a farm in central 
Illinois, has never lost his interest in 


We'll be glad to mail you instructive Agricultural ay gesen ranean het prev eg  ewry 


Research Bulletin No. 20, “Preventing Losses in Taking a beginner’s job with Swift & Company, he 
Handling Livestock.”” Address request to Depart- learned the business literally ‘from the ground up.” 
ment BB, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill. He advanced steadily through many divisions of the 



































Company, to become vice president in charge of sales, not 

advertising and merchandising. I'v 

The nationwide sales departments which he heads , 

LEGUME-GRASS MIXTURES market more of the products of American farms and sen 
ranches than any other organization in the country. the 

~ PROVE WORTHY That's why we say at, the start of this story, “You J Pe 

By Dr. G. 0. MOTT, Purdue University reise ‘om—he sells ‘em. po 
Preliminary results of tests at Purdue fee 
University showed that legume-grass Clean the Brooder House before—not after ra 
pasture mixtures produce more beef : —it is moved to clean ground. First scrape and brush g0\ 
per acre than bluegrass alone. A mix- Dr.G.O. Mots all dirt and dust-from the walls, ceiling, window sills, prc 
ture of birdsfoot trefoil-bluegrass proved the most effi- and ledges. Then scrape and sweep the floor thoroughly the 
cient tried so far. with a stiff brush. Next scrub the house with boiling the 
The best bluegrass pastures averaged 196 pounds of __ lye water, using one ounce of lye to one gallon of water. Th 
beef per acre during the period 1941-44, the poorest of | When dry, spray with a good disinfectant and then ee 
legume-grass mixtures produced 185 pounds during the move to the new location. a 
drought year of 1944, while birdsfoot trefoil-bluegrass ane 
produced 214 pounds. Birdsfoot trefoil put gains on cat- SSS a ga ee eee ee eee ee rae eae ae cie 





tle all through the grazing season, from May 11 to Sep- 
tember 14, equalling early season gains made on other 
mixtures, and continued making gains while cattle on 
other mixtures lost weight during August and Septem- 
ber. Compared to 214 pounds of gain for cattle on birds- (Yield: 9 Servings) 


Martha Logans Recipe for | 
! | 
| | 
1 | 
foot trefoil, alfalfa-timothy produced 203 pounds, alfalfa- g 1% pounds qromd pork hovider§=—_ 1 cups grated choses 
1 | 
I | 
I | 
I | 
| | 


CREOLE PORK CASSEROLE 





. 3 onions ¥%, teaspoon salt 
bromegrass 194 pounds, and Ladino clover-bromegrass 1% cups cooked macaroni % cup bread crumbs 
185 pounds of beef per acre during the first grazing season. 1%p eupe cocked tematecs 

Tests also indicated that rotation grazing is necessary 
to keep cattle from killing alfalfa by selective grazing. Add macaroni, tomatoes, cheese and salt. Turn into baking dish, 
With rotation grazing, good stands of alfalfa persisted cover with crumbs. Bake 45 minutes in a moderate oven (350°F.). 
during the two years they were grazed. is cad a ee se a a eae pee ee ee ee - 
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Chop onions fine, and brown with pork in fry pan. Drain off fat. 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


From time to time, it will be our policy to have various 
members of the Swift & Company organization write this 
column. So, let me introduce to you this month’s ‘‘guest 
editor,’ T. G. (Tom) Chase, one of my associates in the 
Agricultural Research Department. } — 


EM. Simp son, Editor INTERESTING NEW MOVIES 


We have a new and interesting movie named “BY- 

There’s an old story about a down- PRODUCTS?” telling of the by-products of cattle, 
state cattle feeder who brought a hogs and lambs. We will gladly send it to you for 
load of steers to Chicago to be sold. group meetings. All you pay is the postage one way. 
He turned them over to hiscommis- This film is in great demand, so there may be a two- 
sion man, then wandered around week delay, or longer, in getting it to you. Other 
the Yards, for it was his first trip to films available to you on the same basis are: “‘Live- 
Chicago. Soon he was back, all ex- stock and Meat,” “A Nation s Meat,” ‘Cows and 

i ies cited— “‘Sell those steers right away Chickens... U.S. A.” Write to Dept. 10A... 

for whatever you can get. There’s OUR CITY COUSIN 

not enough people in the world to eat all the cattle 

I’ve seen here!”’ 

The salesman managed to calm him down and 
sent him downtown to see the city. He landed in 
the heart of Chicago, took one look at the crowd of 
people, and dashed into a drugstore to ’phone his 
salesman. ‘““Hold those steers of mine for the high- 
est price. There’s not enough meat in the world to 
feed all these people!”’ 

This old story makes a good point. All of you 
pote aged hi can pay od a agora | is CITY COUSIN ON THE LAM 

overn Vv what we can get for the meat and bv- . ~~ 1 
po deci Als : you know B nagen Baw we can get fo COULDN'T TELL RAM FROM LAMB—BAM! 
the meat and the by-products is greatly affec Vv = 
> supply of gee: Se the anne — Soda Bill Sez: 

e ever-present problem among producers an - , ki 
meat packers is the matching of the supply with 2 43 Ate ween Bonss pac dingy salts 
= = nag ee ben supply and demand - x d 

. The job of nation-wide meat packers is to bal- : : . : - 
ance the supply of meat with the demand by effi- oe aosanenaaneaiity aus ecnennmii iia: 
cient distribution of the meat to the places where : 


people want to buy it. REMEMBER PRIZE LETTER CONTEST 
closes May 1. $400 in cash prizes for best letters on 
= *“Methods Employed by Meat Packers in Marketing 
Swift & Com pany Meats, Poultry, Eggs, Butter, and Cheese.” See our 
January and February advertisements in this paper 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


for details. For full information, write Dept. 128, 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, II. 






































x * NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS * * * 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—-and Years to Your Life 
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Except for the fact that the success and happiness 
of young people depend to a great extent upon their 
education and training, it would be interesting to see 
what would happen if the general educators’ plans for 
“integrating” vocational education into the “classless” 
school were suddenly accomplished—and just at the 
time when 13th and 14th grades were added to keep 
youth in school until they reach 20 or 21 years. 

Those who find the present vocational program a 
cause of “confusion” should take time to check the 
record of school drop-outs and high school graduation 
percentages in the decade before 1917—and even now. 
If the academic program of the days prior to organized 
vocational education could not keep youth in school 
much beyond 14 years, how is it now to hold them 
until they are 20 or 21 years old? 

Vocational educators always have insisted upon a 
maximum of general education for every youth and 
adult consistent with his learning capacity and the 
time he could spend in school. We have maintained 
that our program should be a recognized part of the 
total educational program. Those who write or speak 
otherwise “put words into our mouths” and are them- 
selves causing the confusion they attribute to the 
vocational program. 

Vocational educators must continue to demand a 
place in the total program and a voice in its admin- 
istration. No legislation can change human nature and 
the youth who do not want to go to college, who do 
not want to finish high school, who want rather to 
enter wage-earning status as soon as possible, must 
be equipped with marketable skills as well as rounded- 
out academic backgrounds. 

Will raising the employment age make youth want 
to stay in school? The answer is an emphatic “No!” 
Especially if the school fails to provide the kind of 
education that is a constant challenge to the varied 
interests and abilities of each individual and prepares 
him for entrance into occupational life as well as a 
school-work program for those unable to finance 
added years of schooling. 

To accomplish this, vocational educators have built 
strong programs of agricultural education, distributive 
and office occupations training, trade and industrial 
education, and homemaking. They have urged area 
vocational schools both on geographical and occupa- 
tional area bases. Nearly everyone will concede that 
this nation must have an enlightened citizenship and 
a reliant and self-sustaining citizenship. Population 
statistics prove that the rural areas are populating 


Note: Material presented in this column represents the 
opinions and viewpoints of the managing editor. It in no 
way commits the American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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the cities. The boys and girls who are born and edu- 
cated in the isolated “hill country” are the concern of 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit. Who is going to plan 
educational programs which will equip them with 
skills which have value on the labor market, as well 
as good general education backgrounds? Yet for this 
heresy we have been condemned. 

As secondary education now plans the expansion 
of its curriculum to keep youth longer in school, will 
its administrators be willing to meet some_of the 
essential conditions? Will they include on the faculty 
men and women who are master mechanics and 
craftsmen but may never be of the “college degree” 
hierarchy? Will they actually provide for program- 
ming and class scheduling to allow young people to 
work and attend classes at the same time? Will they 
be willing to operate courses in short units and suc- 
cessive units, based on individual needs? Will they 
really work with employers and labor to make such 
programs possible? Will they provide a variety of in- 
struction so that all youth will not be forced to march 
over a common intellectual parade ground? Will they 
be willing to limit the number of students per teacher 
so that individualized instruction can be provided? 
Will they keep the school open the year around, any 
time of day or night, so that youth and adults can get 
what they need when they need it? Will they fight 
for instructional aids and materials in kind and quan- 
tity needed? Will they fight for higher salaries for 
good teachers rather than seek a, financial report 
which they assume the board of education and the 
taxpayers want? 

Can vocational educators expect to see these things 
accomplished if they take no part in bringing them 
about? 

Can we expect administrators from the academic 
school of thought to know our philosophy and the 
“workings” of our program and effectively to admin- 
ister it for us? Will the vocational teacher be given 
the help and guidance needed if there is no super- 
vision by trained vocational directors and supervisors? 

Will the general educator make English and mathe- 
matics useful and meaningful for the boy who is to be 
a machinist as well as the boy who is preparing to 
enroll in an engineering college? 

Would we today have a program of vocational 
education enrolling thousands of youth, adults, and 
returning veterans and providing the intensive edu- 
cation and training many need if we had not been 
building a bona fide vocational program for more than 
a quarter of a century, supported by Federal-state 
funds, and meeting minimum standards? Dare we now 
risk relinquishing the planning for the future of vo- 
cational education? Or should we rather continue to 
be articulate and aggressive in working for strong 
programs providing training opportunities for youth 
and adults, for minimum standards, and for wider 
recognition of the merits of vocational education? 


What do you think? 
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H.R. 4499. “A bill to provide, through aid to the 
states, for surveys of the need for public educational 
plant facilities, for the preparation of drawings and 
specifications for such facilities, and for their con- 
struction or acquisition.” The bill provides $5,000,000 
for making surveys, $40,000,000 for preparation of 
drawings and specifications, $1,500,000,000 for the ac- 
quisition, construction or improvement of plant facili- 
ties. The funds are to be administered by the U. S. 
Office of Education and apportioned to thestates, which 
are to make the surveys, prepare the drawings, and 
acquire or improve the facilities. “Public educational 
plant facilities” is defined and includes vocational 
schools. 


S. 1719. Companion bill to H.R. 4499. Federal aid 
to the states for surveys of the need for public educa- 
tional plant facilities, for preparation of drawings and 
specifications for such facilities, and their construction 
or acquisition is provided for in S. 1719, submitted 
by Senator Morse of Oregon. 


Veterans’ Training. Important changes were made 
in the education and training sections of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 by the 1945 Congress. 
The act, now known as P.L. 268, was signed by Presi- 
dent Truman December 28, 1945. Changes include ex- 
tension of time from two to four years after either 
the date of discharge or termination of the war 
(whichever is the later) to initiate a course, and ex- 
tension of the time within which education or training 
may be afforded, from seven to nine years after ter- 
mination of the war. The requirement of showing an 
interruption of education by service is removed, as 
is the 25 year age limitation on presumption of inter- 
ruption of education. References to refresher or re- 
training courses are eliminated and the veteran is as- 
sured of education or training for a period of one 
year plus the time he was in active service, not to ex- 
ceed a total of four years. Short, intensive courses 
under contracts with approved institutions, with pro 
rata acceleration or foreshortening, are approved. 
The cost must not exceed $500. Public schools may 
charge tuition through an adjustment agreement with 
the Veterans Administrator, based upon actual cost, 
where their customary tuition charges would not pro- 
vide for the training of veterans. Monthly assistance al- 
lowances for single veterans are increased from $50 to 
$65 per month; veterans with dependents from $75 to 
$90 per month. Veterans eligible for vocational re- 
habilitation services as well as “GI’’ benefits may take 
a combination of these services. No money allowed 
to veterans for education and training will be deducted 
from any subsequent grants which Congress may make 
to veterans. Returned books, supplies, or equipment 
are released to educational or training institutions for 
credit, or for other disposition, without regard to lim- 
itations on disposition of surplus property. 


The Department of Commerce announces the reor- 
ganization of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. The foreign trade promotion functions are 
separated from those activities of the Bureau pertain- 
ing to the development of Domestic Commerce and 
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provide a mechanism for increased attention to the 
problems of small business. The Bureau will now con- 
sist of an office of International Trade, Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce, Office of Small Business, Office of 
Business Economics, and Office of Field Operation. 


Veterans’ Housing. The revision of P.L. 346, which 
provides for housing of veterans enrolling in educa- 
tional institutions does not restrict this service to col- 
leges and universities. The appropriation of $191,900,- 
000 is to “assist state and local governments and edu- 
cational institutions” to pay the cost of converting or 
moving and reerecting an estimated 100,000 dwelling 
units. 


The U. S. Department of Commerce expects an in- 
crease of approximately 500,000 business concerns by 
the end of 1947. Most of the increases will occur in 
the retail and service industries, with a considerable 
increase taking place in the field of construction. 


Frozen fruits were first packaged commercially in 
the 1920’s, but frozen vegetables did not appear in 
any quantity until the 1930’s. A rapid growth in pack- 
aged frozen foods—both fruits and vegetables—took 
place during the past decade. Frozen fruit production, 
which totaled 77,000,000 pounds in 1935, increased 
to 422,000,000 pounds in 1944. Frozen vegetable pro- 
duction in 1937—first year that data were available 
—was 73,000,000 pounds, reaching 258,000,000 pounds 
in 1944.—Domestic Commerce, December, 1945. 


H.R. 3370. The School Lunch bill passed the House 
in amended form with Title II stricken out. This was 
the section which provided $15,000;000 for the U. S. 
Office of Education for nutrition education and “‘estab- 
lishment, maintenance, operation, and expansion” of 
the program. The $50,000,000 appropriation for pro- 
viding food, to be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, remained intact. The Senate rejected the 
House bill and substituted its own measure which pro- 
vided $100,000,000 for food and restored the $15,000,000 
appropriation to the U. S. Office of Education. The 
House refused to concur to the Senate amendment, 
but agreed to a conference with Senate conferees. As 
of March 1, no date had been set for the conferees to 
meet and attempt to reconcile the differences. Both 
measures bar aid to schools or states discriminating 
against children on the basis of race, creed, or color, 
and both agree upon a matching contribution by the 
states, 














Business Planning Institute helps convert a store like this— 


a! 


into a building of adequate display space and sales appeal. 


Retailing STARTS the Engine 


SINCE PRODUCTION DEPENDS UPON SALES 
CALIFORNIA LAUNCHES BUSINESS INSTITUTES 


By Frank Emery Cox 


Director, Business Planning Institute 
California State Department of Education 


almost unlimited quantities. But production alone 

is not enough. The fruits of production must be 
kept moving through all channels of distribution. 
Organization, administration, and executive direction 
must be made more efficient. The quality of our selling 
must be improved, accelerated, and humanized by 
better trained sales people. Business establishments 
must be made modern “machines of selling.” 

It has been conservatively estimated that if we are 
to have necessary employment or economic stability 
in the United States it will be necessary to produce 
at least one-third more than we produced in 1939. 
If we produce one-third more, then it is up to the 
agencies of distribution and the millions of people en- 
gaged in this area of economy to efficiently get this 
merchandise into the hands of the consumer. 

If the retailers of this country could see the picture 
ot our reconversion period in the same way that manu- 
facturers look at it, they would analyze their problem 
in somewhat the same way as the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer knows that in order to live in the period 
ahead, he must tear out the machinery that made war- 
time goods. He must plan new goods and install ma- 
chines to make them. The retailer faces, to quite an 
extent, the same problem of reconversion. 


Jy stost industry has the capacity to produce in 


Business Institute Created 


The Business Planning Institute of California has 
been created to assist retailers in the achievement of 
better distribution. It is a cooperative undertaking of 
the Bureau of Business Education of the California 
State Department of Education, the California school 
districts, and business, trade, service, and labor or- 
ganizations. The program is designed to assist in com- 
munity business modernization, reconstruction, re- 
habilitation, and reemployment. Its objectives, briefly, 
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are to aid business men to plan store and building im- 
provements, to provide employment for returning 
veterans and war workers, and, in general, to increase 
the efficiency of distribution and facilitate the flow of 
merchandise and services through all channels of trade. 

The Institute is statewide in its scope. It presents 
the programs which have been worked out through 
the adult education departments of public schools in 
different areas. It operates within the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act and the educational facilities of the 
State of California. 


Authoritative Speakers 


Each subject taken up will be covered by an au- 
thority from industry or business who can qualify as 
a specialist in his topic. The meetings will be infor- 
mative, educational, and entirely free from commer- 
cialism. Each Institute will consist of six weekly meet- 
ings. The speakers will be provided through a central 
speakers’ bureau and will be recruited from sources 
where the best material will be available. In each 
instance the material presented will be previewed by 
committees capable of censorship and approval. 

It is imperative that business men receive expert 
and sound counsel and advice in planning their physi- 
cal and operational reconversion, and it is with this 
idea in mind that the Business Planning Institute 
is determined to see that the very best talent is avail- 
able for this advice and counsel. 

The first meeting of the Institute will be devoted to 
a brief explanation of the purposes of the Institute 
and its objectives, followed by a presentation of mod- 
ern store fronts and interiors, giving the latest ideas, 
plans, and suggestions for attracting business and 
routing it through the stores after it has been brought 
in. “Before and after” photographs, films, slides, and 
drawings will be used to supplement discussions. 


Lighting Important 
The second meeting will be devoted to the subject 
of lighting and wiring, how improved lighting will 
help sales and reduce complaints, how lighting can 
attract customers and speed up their selection of mer- 
chandise. The second phase of Meeting II will be de- 
voted to modern trends in displaying merchandise in 
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window and in interior cases. The relationship of 
illumination and display will be made clear. 

Meeting III will cover the subject of air conditioning, 
heating and insulation, and will explain how clean, 
comfortable atmosphere influences buying and selling 
alike. The other phase of this meeting will be devoted 
to financing. The various means of paying for physical 
improvements will be explained. The discussion will 
cover the subject of how additional revenue can pay 
for the improvements through increased sales and 
profits. Plans will be explained as to how tenants can 
afford improvements. 


Profits, Personnel, Promotion 


Meeting IV will deal with the subject of profitable 
merchandise control. Such things as stock turnover 
and how it influences profits, how to analyze and 
choose profitable lines to carry will be discussed by 
authorities who understand these topics thoroughly. 
Another phase of Meeting IV will deal with the sub- 
ject of personnel training and how it can make or 
break a business. This will apply to the one man store 
as well as to the larger institution. 

Meeting V will deal with the subject of advertising 
and sales promotion; how to make up ads; how to 
choose media; how to develop a promotion campaign. 
The second phase of this meeting will deal with the 
subject of personal selling. Such things as sales tech- 
niques, sales personality, and how to build customer 
relations will be impressed upon those who attend. 


Community Action 


Finally, Meeting VI will cover the subject of com- 
munity planning and developing a plan for action. Dis- 
cussion of districtwide or even citywide business dis- 
trict modernization programs will be carried on. Ex- 
pianations of successful projects in other parts of the 
country will be made and statistics will be presented 
to show how these communities have forged ahead. 
The experiences of other communities will be given in 
adequate detail. 

All in all, the Business Planning Institute is dedi- 
cated to increasing the efficiency of distribution, to 
keep pace with the tempo of production, and to elimi- 
nate waste and duplication, thus making it possible 
for merchants to succeed and, in doing so, reduce the 
cost of distribution and increase the services to the 
customer. 


When the Seller-Buyer Ball Rolls 


The subject can be epitomized by quoting a great 
merchant who once said, “Everything that goes on in 
my store depends on what takes place between the 
sales person and the customer, with the goods between 
them.” Everything that goes on in all stores of the coun- 
try between the sales person and the customer, with 
the goods between them, influences the entire nation’s 
business. If that goes well, stores and wholesalers are 
busy. Factory chimneys smoke. Trains and ships carry 
cargo. Men and women have jobs. 

We must see that this condition is brought about. 
The retailer is'the dynamic spark that starts the en- 
gine. Through him flows the goods from production. 


PUPPETS FIGHT 


BLACK MARKET 





X-acto Knives “Perfect 
For Puppet Carving” 
Says Talented Student 


Sanford Solarz of Brooklyn, 
versatile young hobbycraefter, 
finds X-acto Knives the most 
versatile of tools. 

At Midwood High he made 
wooden puppets for the 


school play against black 
markets ...and found X-acto 
Knives “perfect for getting 
just the right expressions on 
puppets’ faces.” 

Students and teachers both 
praise X-acto Knives—they’re 
so easy to handle, so much 
safer than razor blades, so 
right for art classes, wood- 
working, science labs or 





hobby shops. 





Why Experts 


SAFER, SHARPER, SURER. Saves 
spoilage and cut fingers. Easy to 
use as a pencil. Gives that con- 
fident feeling. 


14444006 


10 BLADE SHAPES, interchangeable. 
All of scalpel-sharp, surgical steel. 
A blade for every type of cutting 
job. 


IMPROVED CHUCK COLLET locks in 
blades securely, so they can’t fold 
under on curves or heavy cuts. 


Choose X-acto 


3 HANDLE STYLES. Of solid dural- 
uminum construction. Designed for 
safety, firm grip, precise control. 


INEXPENSIVE. X-acto sells singly or 
in sets, from 50c to $5. Extra 
blades available, 5 for 50c. 








SAMPLE OFFER 





Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer and free 


copies of a series of helpful X-acto 
booklets. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 











*& 
X-acto se: 
&TOOLS 
At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
—or if not available, write us direct 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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<Do You See WHAT I MEAN?” 


Virginia Schools Can Answer “Yes” Since 
State Appropriated Funds for Visual Aids 


tional idea but not much more, unless schools 
have projectors and the electricity needed to 
operate them. 

Virginia pioneered in the development of audio- 
visual education and established film lending libraries 
on a regional basis, but full utilization of the service 
was possible in only 450 of the state’s 3,849 schools 
until this year. Last spring a special session of the 
General Assembly appropriated $1,112,530 for pur- 
chase of visual aid equipment and materials. Simul- 
taneously, conferences between state officials and pow- 
er company representatives started a movement to 
electrify all school buildings. 

The new law provided for the purchase, at $2.00 per 
enrolled pupil, of maps, globes, charts, projectors, 
slides, films, etc., as the State Board of Education and 
the Governor might determine. 

It is intended that most of the new appropriation 
shall be spent for equipment, since Virginia began 
providing films through the Department of Education 
in 1940 and has built up a comprehensive film library. 


E:::: instructional film service is a noble educa- 








Counseling ...? 


@ Returning Veterans 
@ High School Students 
@ Adult Education Groups 


Many schools are being called upon 
to furnish counseling service for re- 
turning Service people. Many veterans 
have had little or no job experience 
and are confused as to the kind of 
training they desire to pursue. 


YOUR LIFE WORK films give a broad 
overview of the vocations and assist 
materially in helping the counselor 
discuss jobs with Veterans, High 
School Students and Adult Groups. 


Twenty-Eight 
YOUR LIFE WORK Films 


Authentic Counseling Tools 
Write for complete information 


Carl F. Mahnke Productions 


International Distributors for 
Vocational Guidance Films. Inc. 

Dept. C-36 
2708 Beaver Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Dept. C-36 
7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, 26, Illinois 











By C. W. Dickinson, Jr. 


Director, School Libraries and Textbooks 
State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


A film bureau was established in the main offices in 
Richmond that year, and regional film libraries were 
established and supervised in three of the state teach- 
ers colleges and at the University of Virginia. To 
further decentralize the source of supply of films and 
avoid shipping delays, local film libraries in school di- 
visions throughout the state are being established at 
the rate of five a year. 

In expanding the program the State Board of Educa- 
tion offered to match $1,000 with each of five cities or 
five counties for establishing their own film libraries in 
1942. The plan called for providing $500 from state 
funds for each local $1,000 the second year, and $250 
for each local $1,000 the third year, or a total state and 
local investment of $4,750 in a three year period. 
Under this plan the State Board of Education has pur- 
chased approximately $25,000 worth of films, for 
county and city school boards, through the central Bu- 
reau of Teaching Materials, annually. A state preview 
committee, composed of members of the staff and di- 
vision heads in the state department, preview available 
pictures and make the selections. 

The project is statewide and is not restricted to any 
one field, but a proportionate share of the films have 
been vocational or vocational-technical in nature. 

Schools are required to pay postage and insurance, 
and may keep films a week. Sufficient prints of each 
film are purchased to avoid long delays in scheduling. 

Courses in use of films and classroom techniques 
now are given at the state teachers colleges at Farm- 
ville, Madison, Radford, the Virginia State College for 
Negroes, William and Mary College, and the University 
of Virginia. In-service training has been provided 
through the State Department in the film lending 
centers. 

Projectors which the state has been providing with 


‘the new appropriation include the $50 still variety 


which weigh only a few pounds, the $100 silent type, 
and modern sound projectors which range in price 
from $200 to $500. 

The State Board of Education ordered, for county 
and city school boards, through the State Division of 
Purchase and Printing 883 sound motion, 846 silent 
motion, and 981 still picture projectors and 2,322 class- 
room projector screens between October 27 and De- 
cember 14, 1945. The state saved $178,409.47 in dis- 
counts on this equipment. 

A survey conducted in 1940 in the large schools in 
the state showed 47 silent motion picture projectors 
and 152 sound projectors available in 450 schools, but 
with that limited equipment the audio-visual service 
was started and in 1941-42 there were 3,723 classroom 
showings of films. Last year, before the added funds 
had been available, the classroom showings were 
25,080. 
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Veterans Ask Questions 
(Continued from page 15) 


Location of various personnel in the local Veterans’ 
Administration for referral of questions regarding ad- 
ministration and requirements of the GI Bill. 

Available apprenticeship opportunities and ‘method 
of referral for additional information. 

Sources of guidance and counseling facilities avail- 
able to veterans at place of inquiry. 

Catalogues and literature such as: (a) A Survey of 
Collegiate Courses in Aviation and Related Fields— 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Washington, D. C.; 
(b) A Partial List of References Relating to Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled—U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; (c) List of Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration Regional Offices, Washington, D. C.; *(d) 
Home Study Blue Book (a directory), National Home 
Study Council, Washington 6, D. C.—1945. 

A wide range in occupations is involved in veterans’ 
letters arriving in the Trade and Industrial Section of 
the U.S. Office of Education. An analysis was made 
in order to determine the relative number of inquiries 
and to show the relation of interest in different sub- 
jects. It is presented here for purposes of interpretation 
and comparison with local trends. 

Air Conditioning, 36; Air Transportation, 21; Air- 
craft Mechanics, 34; Apprentice Training, 12; Auto 
Mechanics, 20; Barbering, 3; Building and Woodwork- 
ing, 20; Deep Sea Diving, 3; Diesel Mechanics, 36; 
Drafting, 17; Electricity, 36; Electronics, 83; Engraving, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Handy Aid for Teachers and Students! 


OHM 3 LAW CALCULATOR 


SOLVES ANY OHM’S LAW PROBLEM 
WITH ONE SETTING OF THE SLIDE 
Used the world over by teachers, students, engineers. 
Figures ohms, watts, volts, amperes—quickly, accu- 
rately. No slide rule knowledge necessary. All values 
are direct reading. Simplifies and speeds solution of 
electrical problems. Two sides cover the 
range commonly used in electrical and radio 
work. Size 41%” x 9”. Send only 10c in coin 10¢ 
for handling and mailing. 


Only 


{Available in quantities to teachers at a special price.} 


OHMITE MANUFACTURING oa 
4874 Flournoy Street, Chicago 44, U.S 


B- Zikt wee OHMITE 


RHEOSTATS +> RESISTORS +> TAP SWITCHES 








Th INK 


come fo Dinnal 





When artist Wallace Morgan portrayed the 
Cratchit family’s unforgettable Christmas 
Dinner in Dickens’ “‘A Christmas Carol,” 
he naturally turned to Higgins American 
India Ink as his medium — for, like count- 
less other noted artists and designers, 
Wallace Morgan relies on Higgins American 
Drawing Inks for their distinguished sim- 
plicity of line, their controlled accuracy and 
facility of use. You too will find that Higgins 
Inks are unsurpassed for excellence. 





HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 





THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


ZB LZ 





From “The Fireside Book of Christmas Stories.” 


PUBLISHED BY THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


SINCE 1880 
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Delight Your Class 


WITH PROJECTS IN 


PLASTICS 


How your students will enjoy work- 
ing with plastics! Crystal-clear, easily 
carved, cut and shaped, plastics will 
enable them to produce finished 
products of true professional appear- 
ance, that will bring exclamations of 
admiration from friends and parents. 

We can supply you with Plexiglas, 
Lucite, Bakelite, Tenite II, Lumarith, 
Lignolite, and other plasties in sheets, 
rods and tubes especially suited for 
the school workshop. Also available 
are project plans and complete 
fabricating information. 

Send today for catalog, sample 
working drawings of six projects, and 
full details. 


( CARMEN-BRONSON CO. 


165 East 3rd St., Dept. 3-W, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 











WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
1000 Machines In Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 


Winner of Army-Navy “‘E’’ with Four Stars for 
Excellence 


Send us your inquiries 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven 9, Connecticut 

















The first small portable tool and today’s 
finest for work on metal, alloy, plastic, 
wood, horn, bone, glass, etc. Fits student's 
hand comfortably, perfectly balanced, weighs 
only 12 oz. Speed 25,000 r.p.m. AC or DC. 


More than 300 quick and easy-to-change ac- 
cessories available in the Chicago line. Postpaid, 


with 7 accessories $18.50. 
COMPACT SCHOOL SET. Strong steel carrying 


case cont a Handee and 
= 45 of the most practical acces- 
sories. Postpaid $25.00. 
Write for new 64-page catalog 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. AJ, Chicago 7, III. 








Resolutions Adopted by the 
AVA at Buffalo Convention 


HE Resolutions Committee in 
1946 wishes to emphasize that it 
is in hearty accord with the pro- 
cedure of the Resolutions Committee 
in 1944, which drafted such state- 
ments of basic policy as would con- 
stitute a general platform for voca- 
tional education in the United States. 

The American Vocational Associa- 
tion re-affirms its strong belief that 
it is a part of our fundamental phi- 
losophy of vocational education that 
economic independence for the indi- 
vidual is a vital cornerstone of the 
democratic way of life. It is our be- 
lief, therefore, that education for 
earning a living should be an integral 
part of all programs designed to edu- 
cate for life in a democratic society. 
The Association recommends that the 
Platform of the American Vocational 
Association as adopted at the Balti- 
more Convention which incorporates 
this philosophy be redistributed to 
our membership. 

The accomplishments of vocational 
education in making possible the pro- 
duction of the materials of war, have 
made the nation more conscious of 
the need for offering vocational train- 
ing opportunities for all youth and 
adults who desire to-take advantage 
of them. 

In order for such opportunities to 
pe offered, it is necessary that Fed- 
eral, state and local funds must be 
available for vocational education 
purposes on a greatly expanded basis. 
In addition to normal needs in mak- 
ing vocational education opportunities 
available to all, special provision must 
be made for veterans of military 
service, workers in industry, busi- 
ness and agriculture who need recon- 
version training and women who are 
returning to normal homemaking oc- 
cupations. 

While local communities are willing 
to contribute, to the limit of their 
financial ability, local funds must be 
supplemented by increased Federal 
and State funds if adequate oppor- 
tunities in vocational education are 
to be provided. 

The American Vocational Associa- 
tion recognizes its deep obligations to 
the men and women who sacrificed 
so much and through their victories 
on the battle fronts of the world 
brought great honor to our country 
and to us. 

The Congress in passing Public 
Law #346 has recognized our debt 
to these young veterans and has pro- 
vided sufficient funds to the Veterans 
Administration to make educational 
and training opportunities available 
to veterans. State authorities have 
been delegated the responsibilities for 
approving educational and on-the-job 
training for veterans 

While funds are provided for the 


cost of training in approved institu- 
tions and for sustaining the veteran 
while availing himself of all training 
opportunities, no federal funds have 
been allotted to state agencies to 
carry out the functions of approving 
educational institutions and places 
where veterans may be trained on- 
the-job and to aid state agencies in 
providing the necessary supervision 
to assure the effectiveness of the 
training. 

We, therefore, recommend that the 
Administrator of the Veterans Admin- 
istration in Washington be requested, 
by a Committee of the American Vo- 
cational Association, co-operating with 
other educational associations, to au- 
thorize the allocation of funds appro- 
priated to the Veterans Administra- 
tion to the agencies of the several 
States to enable them to properly dis- 
charge the responsibilities given them. 

Public Law #457, known as the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, pro- 
vides that the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration shall take into consid- 
eration any benefit that has accrued 
or may accrue to the government as a 
result of increased and improved edu- 
cational facilities; and 
_ It is in the hest interest of the 
public to recognize and establish a 
policy of equitable distribution to tax 
supported and non-profit tax exempt 
educational institutions and schools, at 
a nominal cost, surplus property 
which could be used effectively in 
their programs of education and 
training, to meet the needs of the 
schools which have been intensified 
greatly by the rapid demobilization 
of our armed forces. 

We recommend that the _ public 
agencies responsible for the adminis- 
tration of this act be urged to inter- 
pret its provisions so that:— 

(a) Surplus property which can 
be used effectively be made 
available to schools on an 
equitable basis at a price not 
to exceed handling and ship- 
ping costs. 

(b) Reasonable supplies of sur- 

plus property shall be re- 
served for disposal to educa- 
cational institutions and 
schools. 
At least 30 days from re- 
ceipt of notice of available 
surplus, be allowed to educa- 
tional institutions to place 
their order. 

(d) Minimum lots available be 
reduced to allow reasonable 
facility in the disposal of sur- 
plus property for small edu- 
cational units. 

Pooling of orders from edu- 
cational claimants be encour- 
aged, and it is further recom- 
mended that the present pol- 
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icy of donation of excess 
property be continued and 
liberalized to further aid tax 
supported and non-profit edu- 
cational institutions. 

The authorities responsible for ad- 
ministering vocational education in 
the United States have recognized 
throughout the years that much of the 
value and strength of our program 
results from local community and 
state planning. Your Resolutions Com- 
mittee, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends that the American Vocational 
Association assume the leadership in 
initiating a series of state or regional 
Vocational Education Planning Con- 
ferences. Such conferences should in- 
clude participation by vocational edu- 
cators, school administrators and rep- 
resentatives of lay groups, and should 
explore the needs of vocational edu- 
cation. 

We are in accord with the resolu- 
tion adopted at the 1944 A. V. A. con- 
vention which recommended that in 
order to provide equal vocational op- 
portunities for all, area vocational 
schools should be established. The 
American Vocational Association 
wishes to re-emphasize the need for 
area vocational schools and recom- 
mends that each state appoint a com- 
mittee, composed of vocational edu- 
cators, school administrators and lay 
representatives, which would prepare 
a tentative plan for the organization 
and establishment of such area voca- 
tional schools as may be needed. It 
is further recommended that in states 
with no experience in this phase of 
education, a limited number of 
schools be established on an experi- 
mental basis at the earliest practica- 
ble date. ; 

The American Vocational Associa- 
tion has recognized the need for in- 
cluding instruction in safety within 
the vocational education program by 
cooperating with the National Safety 
Council in the appointment of a joint 
committee. Since programs of safety 
education differ so widely in different 
fields of vocational education, your 
committee on Resolutions recommends 
to the A. V. A. Executive Committee 
that in future convention programs 
such discussions on safety education 
be integrated within the different 
sectional programs, 

It is a well-founded belief of the 
American Vocational Association that 
the field services and the bulletin ma- 
terials as they have been made avail- 
able by our Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation Service throughout the years, 
have made a noteworthy contribution 
for the advancement of vocational 
education in the United States. We 
recommend, therefore, that in this 
period of reconversion and expansion, 
these services be enlarged, not for 
purposes of inspection or the formula- 
tion of additional regulations but 
rather that additional professional 
services be provided to the states. It is 


recommended that the A.V.A. Execu- 
tive Committee take such action as 
is necessary to make this recommen- 
dation effective and that copies of 
this Resolution be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Federal Security 
Agency and the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

The American Vocational Associa- 
tion reemphasizes its belief that Fed- 
eral Aid should be provided for gen- 
eral education particularly where 
such aid is needed for the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities. Our 
Association recognizes that there are 
certain basic understandings which 


are necessary for proper participation 
in our democratic form of govern- 
ment. We believe in such Federal 
support for general education as will 
attain these objectives. .. . 

It is with most serious regret that 
the members of the American Voca- 
tional Association note the retirement 
of Dr. J. C. Wright, our national 
leader and trusted guide for a long 
period of years. Those of us who have 
been associated with him most inti- 
mately know of his priceless contribu- 
tion to the cause of vocational educa- 
tion. He has been a pioneer among 

(Continued on page 33) 











Sramblaid ELECTRIC SHOP PANELS — 
MAAA pyysics LABORATORY PANELS 


We manufacture and furnish: 


Switchboards 


FOR 
ELECTRIC 
SHOP 


Power Panels for benches 

Motor Generators and Starters 
Transformer demonstration units 
Other associated items 


Control and Distribution Panels 


FOR 
PHYSICS \ 
LABORATORY 


Table Electric Service Units 
Motor Generators and Starters 
Storage Batteries and Chargers 
Other associated items 


For nearly 20 years we have designed and furnished 
the above to both small and large schools. Our en- 


OUR 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


the country. 


gineering experience covers a wide range all over 


Our free service includes making layouts, sub- 
mitting specifications and costs to meet your indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Drop us a line and we will have one of our 
nearby field engineers call on you. 


Please mention American Vocational Journal 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., SPRINGFIELD 2, mass. 


* Founded 


1884 * 
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Teach CONFIDENCE 


WITH 3 
tools that inspire 


CONFIDENCE 


Setting a snap-gage to millionth-inch 
accuracy for a camshaft inspection. 


Setting a sine-plate for precision 
inspection of an angle or taper. 


——,. shop measurement can be 
learned only by making precision meas- 
urements. The day when the micrometer 
caliper set the metes and bounds of attain- 
able accuracy is past. Its passing was fore- 
shadowed when Ford Motor Company made 
Johansson Gage Blocks available to all 
industry in America at moderate cost. 


Now, the gage block is the very cornerstone 
of precision manufacture. And the “JO- 
BLOCK,” which pioneered millionth-inch 
accuracy, is the trusted guardian of dimen- 
sional exactness in scores of famous factories. 
Give your students the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the handling and use of 
JO-BLOCKS! For as little as $23, at the 
factory or through any Johansson distribu- 
tor, your school can acquire a minimum 
working set of genuine JO-BLOCKS. Their 
uncanny cohesiveness and jewel-like surfaces 
will fascinate the student and teach him 
how to measure with confidence. 


MADE IN WARRANTED ACCURACY 
STANDARDS OF 
-000002", .000004” and .000008” + 


“He Measured in Millionths,” 
an interesting monograph on 
the achievements of Carl 
Edvard Johansson, will be use- 
ful to you in teaching. Yours 
for the asking, with the new 
Jo-Block Catalog. 





GET THESE 
FREE BOOKLETS! 
Write: 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Johansson Division, Dept. 32, Dearborn, Mich. 


BLOCKS 





who’s who 


Leslie J. Nutting has been appoint- 
ed assistant state supervisor for trade 
and industrial education in the state 
department of education for Massa- 
chusetts. His immediate assignment is 
the in-service training of veterans. 


Doris Buchanan becomes head of 
the new home economics department 
of the D. C. Heath and Co. according 
to an announcement from Heath. Miss 
Buchanan goes to her new position 
from the home economics department 
of the University of Texas. 


Hilma R. Davis, formerly teach- 
er trainer at North Texas State 
Teachers College, has joined the 
home economics staff at Northern 
Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette, Mich. Her position in Texas 
has been taken by Julia Menefee. 


Helen Lohr is in charge of home 
economics education at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. She was for- 
merly engaged in teaching in Wis- 
consin. 


Mary Russell is now located at the 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chick- 
asha. She was formerly engaged in 
research at the University of Chicago. 


Jane Melton, recently teacher train- 
er in Richmond, Ky., is now in charge 
of home economics education at Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


Hazel Hatcher left the United States 
early in 1946 for Santiago, Chile. She 
will represent home economics at the 
secondary level in an experimental 
program sponsored jointly by the 
American Educational Foundation of 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Ministry of Education in Chile. 
Miss Hatcher is on leave from Michigan 
State College. 


Olive Hamilton has become assist- 
ant teacher trainer in home economics 
education at Colorado Agricultural 
College. Mrs. Lenora Zimmerman has 
resigned as state supervisor in Colo- 
rado, and Mrs. Lucile Fee is acting 
state supervisor of home economics 
education. 


Ione Peterson is in charge of home 
economics at the newly organized 
Casper Junior College, Casper, Wyo. 


Emily Jones Rickman and Rowena 
Briell have been added to the staff’ of 
field supervisors in homemaking ed- 
ucation with the state. department of 
education, Richmond, Va. Miss Rick- 
man will serve the school divisions of 
the extreme southwestern part of the 
state. Miss Briell will serve the upper 
tidewater, a part of Southside Vir- 
ginia, and the Northern Neck. 


James R. Coxen, recently released 
from the Navy, has returned to the 
U. S. Office of Education. Lt. Com- 
mander Coxen becomes chief of the 
research and statistical service in the 
vocational education division. 


W. A. Ross has been appointed con- 
sultant in public service occupations, 
vocational education division, U.S. 
Office of Education. He has served in 
an acting capacity since 1943. 


S. L. Coover, head of the industrial 
arts department at the State Teachers 
College, California, Pa., has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to 
go to Chile as one of a small group of 
specialists in secondary education to 
work with the Chilean Government in 
reorganizing its educational program. 
Mr. Coover’s work will deal with in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education. 
The Chilean Government and the Of- 
fice of Inter-American Affairs spon- 
sor the project. A. J. Hoover, who has 
been teaching metalwork and draw- 
ing at California State Teachers Col- 
lege for the past 10 years, will assume 
Dr. Coover’s duties while he is away. 


William J. Micheels has returned to 
the University of ‘Minnesota. He suc- 
ceeds Verne C. Fryklund as associate 
professor of trade and industrial ed- 
ucation. 


Albert J. Rosenberg has joined the 
staff of the McGraw-Hill Book Co. as 
visual aids editor. His main job will 
be to coordinate training films and 
other audio-visual material with Mc- 
Graw-Hill textbooks. He will also as- 
sist with the technical editorial pro- 
grams of the education department. 
For the past two years he was Avia- 
tion Technical Specialist with the U. 
S. Office of Education, responsible for 
sound motion pictures, filmstrips, and 
coordinated instructors’ manuals on 
manufacturing and maintenance. 


O. B. Badger has returned to Tulsa, 
Okla., as a member of the staff of the 
Brooks-Wilson Advertising Agency. 
He had been director of vocational 
education and industrial arts in Port- 
land, Ore. 


Willis Wagner, former teacher at 
Northeast Jr. High School, Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed to the 
teaching staff of the Industrial Arts 
Department at Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. 


Thomas Null is the new coordinator 
of the cooperative office training pro- 
gram at Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo. He succeeds 
Arthur Walker, who has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of office train- 
ing in Virginia. 
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pioneers. We can only wish for him 
those rich satisfactions which result 
from having given so much to a great 
cause. 

To his successor, Dr. R. W. Gregory, 
we pledge our loyalty and our nation- 
wide support. He is assuming his new 
responsibilities in a period when vo- 
cational education is facing new 
problems. Dr. Gregory has advanced 
through the ranks. He has been one 
of us; we believe he comprehends 
our problems. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to congratulate him on his 
appointment and express our confi- 
dence in his ability to solve the many 
problems which will confront him. 

We are truly appreciative of the 
efforts of President Mobley, Secretary 
Dennis, and other members of the 
A.V.A. Executive Committee and the 
various program chairmen in making 
the sessions of this convention so in- 
teresting and profitable. We are doub- 
ly grateful to President Mobley for 
his valued contribution to our legis- 
lative program. It is to Mr. Dennis 
that we wish to express our unbound- 
ed confidence and appreciation for his 
conduct of our national office since 
its establishment. The exacting re- 
quirements of our national office are 
little realized by the vast majority of 
our membership. Contacts must be 
maintained with a multitude of or- 
ganizations and agencies. Successful 
promotion of legislation requires days 
and nights and months and years of 
exacting intelligent effort. The pres- 
ent legislative situation is particularly 
difficult. 

Congress and the entire nation are 
in a state of unrest. The demands for 
vocational education have been in- 
creased. In this difficult period, we 
wish to express our gratitude to Mr. 
Dennis for his untiring efforts and 
his many notable attainments of 
the past, and voice our confidence 
in his ability to carry on, in the 
future. 

In closing, your Committee on Res- 
olutions wishes to call attention to the 
need for the continuation of a vigor- 
ous, aggressive, virile, national, state 
and local leadership of those on a 
level which has characterized the vo- 
cational education movement. A large 
number of the pioneers in vocational 
education are no longer actively with 
us. A new generation of vocational 
workers must meet the challenge and 
keep the faith. Some principles and 
policies of the early years are funda- 
mental. We must maintain high stand- 
ards of vocational education. We must 
net weaken in the administration and 
supervision of such standards. While 
encouraging closer professional asso- 
ciations, vocational education can 
only be valuable and useful to the 
extent to which it maintains close re- 
lationship with the employer, the 
worker, the homemaker and _ the 


farmer whom it serves. Federal ap- 
propriations receive their impetus 
not from members of Congress nor 
from national legislative committees, 
but rather from the masses of people 
who have a sincere belief in the value 
of vocational education. ... 
Opportunities do not develop them- 
selves. Their future is in your hands. 
We can be satisfied with the program 
of the past or we can exercise the 
creative ability, possess the courage, 
and assume the responsibility to qual- 
ify as a new generation of pioneers. 
Our first national task is the promo- 
tion of legislation which will provide 


more adequate Federal appropriations 
for an expanded program. 


Respectfully submitted 
Dolph Camp, Arkansas 
Hamden L. Forkner, New York 
Verne C. Fryklund, Wisconsin 
W. Howard Martin, Vermont 
Mattie Pattison, Iowa 
C. F. Wise, Alabama 
Ray Fife, Ohio, Chairman, A.V.A. 
Committee on Resolutions 
M. Norcross Stratton, 
chusetts, Co-Chairman 


Massa- 


*Because of space limitations minor omis- 
sions in the Resolutions will be published in 
the April issue. 








VOCATIONAL 


EQUIPMENT 


General Shop 
and Vocational 
Electrical Bench 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop. equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
equipment for Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


rH. SHELDON «& company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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GUIDANCE 


SELECTING AN OCCUPATION 
REVISED 1945 


Gives the demands and opportunities of 
occupations . . . how to check individual 
assets for a suitable occupation. Nine 
major fields: agricultural, clerical, do- 
mestic, manufacturing, mining; the pro- 
fessions, public service, trade, transporta- 
tion and communication. Latest statistics. 
154 pps. With practice book, 80¢. Prosser. 


HOW TO GET A JOB AND 
WIN PROMOTION 


A new book in which revised material 
from the publication “Getting a Job” has 
been supplemented by 50 pages of new 
material. Helpful information is included 
on veteran employment and training. 
102 pps. With practice book, 70¢. Prosser 
and Sahlin. 


VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
INVENTORIES 


These standardized Inventories are par- 
ticularly valuable for establishing a basis 
for individual counseling, group guidance 
or for work assignment in industry. Tests 
are easily administered and scored. More 
than 23,000 cases were covered in obtain- 
ing data. Two tests—one for men and one 
for women, each priced at 10¢. Manual of 
directions supplies information on the 
tests—their validity and reliability. Single 
copy 50¢. Cleetin. 








McKnight & McKnight 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 





Let’s Look at 


the AVA 


OCATIONAL educators thronged 
Wire commercial exhibits to see 

the post war surprises. Most of 
the 52 exhibitors soon ran out of 
literature. Exhibits filled the Statler 
Hotel’s 17th floor. On every side were 
tools of new technologies fresh from 
war’s crucible. Newly displayed books 
and films offered help in explaining 
technological progress. 

At booth No. 1 Allyn and Bacon dis- 
play new texts for related subjects, 
and new editions of refresher texts in 
spelling and arithmetic. 

From books we turn to steel clamps. 

“These Super-Junior forged steel 
clamps are new,” says the Cincinnati 
Tool Co. spokesman. ‘Much stronger 
than malleable.” He offers a 35-page 
catalog of clamps, punches, drills, etc. 

Atlas Press Co. has enlarged photo- 
graphs of its 4-tool team for small 
parts machining. 

The Barrett Equipment Co. points 
proudly to the architect’s sketch of the 
new Barrett brake-servicing school. 

Next on the right is a demonstra- 
tion of Water Proof Glue by the 
United States Plywood Corporation. 

Who’s that shaking your hand? Ray 
Barbour, of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 








2. Back Gears enclosed in 
headstock and back gear 
shifter rack at operator's 


tal points. 
finger tips. 


These six features add up to pre- 
cision performance, high speed 
production, long lathe life and 
more safety for the operator. They | 
explain why the name Logan stands 
industry. See your Logan dealer or 
write for catalog of Logan Lathes. 


3. Self Lubricating 4. 
Bronze Bearings at vi- 


Rubber cush- 


: Y tershaft 
for BETTER Lathes in every field of and “S-point sus: 
pension assures 
smoothness. 








1, Ball Bearing 
Headstock for sus- 
tained spindie ac- 
curacy, high speeds: 


t 
Bed design, two 
V-ways and two fiat 
ways,precisionground, 
assures alignment of 
major parts. 

- 





6. All beits ana 
gears enclosed. Rais- 
ing of cone puiley 
guard automatically 
releases beittension. 
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LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. « Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Exhibits 


Here are books for every interest— 
the first of the farm series being 
edited by W. A. Ross; new books on 
the veteran and his problems; on elec- 
tronics, plastics, etc. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 
Inc. distributes a brand new catalog 
of 34 free educational films. 

That loud whirring sound and saw- 
dust fragrance is DeWalt Products 
Corporation with its precision wood- 
working machine. 

On the other side of the aisle we 
come to Dixie Canner Co. Their 
gleaming school community cannery 
equipment has an improved retort. 

The Army’s famous mobile repair 
shops are now adapted for vocational 
schools by the Couse Manufacturing 
Co., anew AVA exhibitor. Something 
new has also been added by Western 
Materials Co. — electronically con- 
trolled furnaces for shop and labora- 
tory. 

Mr. Hovey says many new General 
Electric Co. instructional aids were 
invented or tried out at Mt. Vernon 
High School, Schenectady. They in- 
clude a 43-horse-power motor kit with 
a Thy-mo-trol electronic control (it 
can be wound and assembled in the 
shop); wire recorder; and a tiny, port- 
able radar transmitter. G.E. also offers 
a new course kit on electronics. 

Mr. Tripp, American Handicrafts 
Company, Ine. president, is himself a 
convention visitor. He says that a new 
edition of the Complete Handicrafter 
is due about March 15. 

American Technical Society points 
with pride to four new automobile 
handbooks; also its Plastic Mold Engi- 
neer, Mechanical Drawing Workbook, 
Simplified Architecture. 

For schools determined to get in 
step with the air age, Schweizer Air- 
craft Corp. offers tested structural 
components; students put them to- 
gether in a safe, flyable glider. 

Prentice-Hall,.Inc. is next. For guid- 
ance counselors there is Occupational 
Information and Educating for Indus- 
try; for distributive educators, Select- 
ing and Operating a Business of Your 
Own, Store Salesmanship; for indus- 
trial education, Diesel Operation and 
Maintenance; and many others. 

Carl F. Manhke, Vocational Guid- 
ance Films, Inc., tells us visual aids 
are now rapidly moving into the class- 
room. He announces new films on 
Laundering and Dry Cleaning, the 
Baking Industry, and Restaurant Op- 
erator. « 

A new visual aids book by George 
H. Fern and Eldon Robbins arrived at 
the well stocked Bruce Publishing Co. 
booth during the convention. 

Most timely of the new Interna- 
tional Textbook Co.’s large display }s 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Guidance Training Tools 
(Continued from page 13) 
Commercial Sources: 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Blvd, Detroit 11. 
Bell and Howell Co., 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago. 
Vocafilm Corporation, 
424 Madison Ave., New York. 
Keystone View Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
Society for Visual Education, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Educational Film Catalog and Sup- 
plementary Service, H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York. 
Educators Guide to Free Films, 
Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. 


Surveys and Work Experience 


Surveys are often part of a guid- 
ance program and on many occa- 
sions are carried out by the busi- 
ness department of a school. The 
job opportunity survey of a local 
community, if properly used, is very 
valuable. When students themselves 
conduct interviews and compile 
data showing occupational opportu- 
nities in their community, the in- 
formation helps the students who 


gather the facts and also can be 
used in various guidance functions 
in the classroom, 

An evaluation of current prac- 
tices followed in developing this 
technique of guidance indicates 
several difficulties. Many surveys 
are carried on without a particular 
objective or purpose. Detailed plans 
should be made as to the purpose 
and uses of such a study when com- 
pleted. A definite effort should be 
made to develop only useful data 
within the time and ability limits 
of the students participating. 

To be fully utilized over a period 
of years, surveys should be part of 
a long-term, continuous program, 
showing the change in job opportu- 
nities from year to year. In contrast 
to this, some schools use data from 
five to 10 years old in current guid- 
ance programs. Again, where recent 
information from local surveys is 
available, some administrators fail 
to urge teachers to make any use 
of it in class work or counseling. 

Work experience projects, includ- 
ing in and out-of-school jobs on a 
part-time basis provide a most 
practical avenue for furnishing oc- 
cupational information. The num- 
ber of programs including this type 
of project has increased in recent 


years. One of the chief values of 





such an activity is the realism ac- 
companying the work experience. 

Lack of supervision and organiza- 
tion in such programs renders them 
almost worthless. Insufficient back- 
ground in distributive education 
(among other factors) prevents 
many school men from seeing that 
the work alone does not provide 
sufficient experience. There must be 
in addition help in choosing the 
proper type of activity, making any 
adjustments necessary, and in 
evaluating the results of the tryout 
plan. Some administrators place 
too much stress on the results of a 
particular student’s experience. For 
many individuals the tryout work 
may serve only to eliminate one 
type of activity from further con- 
sideration. 

As a guidance technique, the val- 
ue of work experience is not fully 
recognized in many schools. There 
should be no lack of care in making 
a choice of students as well as firms 
for such projects. 


SHELLCRAFT 
Jewelry Supplies 


We can supply hundreds of kinds of Sea Shells, Fish Scales, 
Plastics, Dyes, Lucite, Metals, ete., for Shellcraft Jewelry 
work. Wholesale price list Free. Complete, beautifully 
photographed instructions course, $1 postpaid. 24-hour 
service 








House of Gifts, Box 4550-VA, Coral Gables, Fla. 





Examine These Outstanding Vocational Texts 
for Your Classes Now 





Automotive Mechanies 


By William H. Crouse 


Shopwork on the Farm 
By Mack M. Jones 








Covers all phases with a new, step-by-step approach. Compre- 
hensive trouble-shooting sections. Latest approved practices. 
Exploded and sectional views of engine and car components. 
A correlated film bibliography. In press. 


Workbook in 
Mechanical Drawing 
By Shriver L. Coover 


Makes mechanical drawing really functional for beginners. 
Projects and problems are of general interest. All the material 
is geared to the needs and interests of beginning students. 
Correlated film bibliography. In press. 


Store Activity Manual 
By Murray Banks 


Directs the work experiences of students in a cooperative 
program of distributive education. Aids the student in se- 
curing well-rounded experience. Covers every important phase 
of retail organization and operation. $1.00. 


A basic book, organized around activities and explaining all 
types of shopwork done on the modern farm. Includes chap- 
ters on repairing machinery and maintaining electrical equip- 
ment. 575 helpful illustrations. $2.24. 


Visualized Projects 
in Woodworking 
By the late John I. Sowers 


Offers a wide variety of interesting projects in visual form, 
making the finished project and each step in its completion 
easy to see from the beginning. Carefully graded projects on 
three levels. Individualized approach. $1.60. 


Shop Theory. Revised 
By Instructors, Ford Trade School 


Gives students quick, thorough training in the handling of 
basic tools, machines, and fundamental shop operations. Over 
800 illustrations picture correct methods of work and correct 
handling of tools. $1.50. 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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A New Basic Course 


in Textiles 


FIBER TO FABRIC 


By M. D. Potter, Ed.D. 


Fiber to Fabric tells the interesting 
story of textiles from fiber to fabric. 
This new, informative text covers: 


@ The differential qualities of all 
major textile fibers. 


@ The fundamental manufacturing 
processes for all fibers. 


@ Five major textiles — cotton, 
linen, wool, silk, and rayon. 


@ New non-cellulose, man-made 


fibers. 
@ The care of fabrics. 


Simplified presentation. Profusely illus- 
trated. Suggested readings for each 
chapter. Authoritative glossary of 
terms on each major textile. 


List price, $2 


Write our nearest office for 
further information. 


The Gregg 
Publishing Company 


New York Cuicaco SAN FRANCISCO 
Boston Dattas Toronto Lonpon 








FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


The U. S. Office of Education an- 
nounces a series of training films on 
plastics. The new films, 10 in num- 
ber, are 16 mm., sound, and are 
accompanied by 35 mm. silent film- 
strips and teacher’s manuals. The 
filmstrips are $1.00 each and the 
manuals are furnished without 
charge. The titles of the films are 
as follows: 

Origin and Synthesis of Plastics 


| Materials, 16 min.; Method of Proces- 
| sing Plastics Materials, 21 min.; Pre- 
| paring the Charge and Loading the 
| Mold, 11 min.; Molding a Simple Part, 
| 10 min.; Molding a Part with Inserts, 
/ 10 min.; Semi-automatic and Hand 
| Molding of Intricate Parts, 16 min.; 
| Setting up the Press and Molding a 


j 


| 


| Part, 16 min.; Cleaning and Servicing 


the Press, 12 min.; Finishing Molded 

















DIXIE equipment is giving excellent 
satisfaction in community canneries 
throughout the entire country. It is 
also being shipped abroad to supply 
the increasing demand 
countries. It will serve you satisfac- 
torily. 


An ample supply of good equipment is the cheapest way to 
assure you of efficient and economical operation of your com- 


munity cannery. 


Write us for a catalog and prices, advising the particular items 
you may need so we can give you complete information. 


We have been “Specialists in Food Preservation” for two genera- 


tions. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


Box 1348 


No. 2 “IMPROVED” 
DIXIE RETORTS 


We consider this the best retort on 
the market in its price class. New and 
modern in design, heavy forged steel 
clamps and screws to provide maxi- 
mum safety and ease of operation. 
Equipped with thermometer and all 
fittings. 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 
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Parts, 14 min.; Machining Laminated 
Plastics, 19 min. 

The films may be purchased from 
visual education dealers or direct 
from Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Schools will receive a 10 per cent dis- 
count. 


Sightseeing at Home. 16-sd. 1% reels, 
15 min. YMCA Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Free. 

Produced in the studios of General 
Electric, this film presents the fasci- 
nating story of the development and 
operation of television. Technical de- 
tails are illustrated and the possibili- 
ties of television for the future un- 
folded. Interest: Industrial, guidance, 
general. 


NEW BOOKS 


Agriculture 


Farmers of the World. Edited by Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, Irwin T. San- 
ders, and Douglas Ensminger. New 
York, N. Y.: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. 208 pages. $2.50. 

The development of Agricultural 

Extension. 


Industrial 


Industrial Algebra and Trigonometry. 
John H. Wolfe, William F. Mueller, 
and Seibert D. Mullikin. New York, 
N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945. 389 pages. $2.20. 

A practical textbook offering train- 
ing in applying mathematics to the 
solution of typical mechanical and 
electrical engineering problems in 


| modern industry. Practically all the 


geometrical problems were selected 
from examples occurring in the En- 


| gineering Department of the Ford 
| Motor Co. and most of the material 


| Machine-Tool 


has been used for years in the Ford 
Apprentice School. 


Work, Fundamental 
Principles. By the late William P. 
Turner, revised by H. F. Owen, 
Purdue University. New York, 
N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945. 355 pages. $3.00. 

The new edition, like the first, cov- 
ers the fundamental problems that 


| are common to all kinds of machine- 


tool work. Some new features such 
as shop safety, broaching, additional 


| material on grinding and measure- 


ments, have been added. 
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Send Today for This 
FREE BOOKLET on Facilities 
for Audio-Visual Teaching 


The benefit of Bell & Howell experience in assist- 
ing hundreds of school boards, engineers, archi- 
tects, and school officials to plan for audio-visual 
facilities is yours in this booklet. 


And although it contains blueprints and tech- 
nical specifications for the architect, it is thor- 
oughly understandable and immensely useful to , 
the board members and other school officers. Filmosound 179 


J ‘ ‘ Th -i -on- i 
Recommendations made are primarily for € new, war-improved sound-on-film projector, 
‘ ‘ : 3 16mm, has superb 1000-watt illumination, abun- 
sound motion picture equipment in classrooms 


10t1C , dant and undistorted sound volume, and versa- 
and auditoriums, but the basic plans are equally tility for every educational purpose. Sturdy, really 


applicable to churches, hospitals, public halls, cooler, it is so simple to use that anyone can 
and homes. operate it. 


Send for your free copy today. There is no 


bli i Visit Bell & Howell at the Regional Conference of the 
obligation. ’ American Association of School Administrators of the Na- 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; tional Education Association. New York, March 5 to 7, 


Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Booth A-41. Chicago, March 12 to 14, Booth A-4. 

















Problems in Acoustics? 


The finest projection equipment cannot 
. e sue aeeseee es eS & = ee www Ow Bw Ow ee BK OS SRE ae ee 

overcome interference from excessive ! i 
$ ee : BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

reverberation. The booklet, Acoustic 7170 McCormick Reed, Chicago 45 

Treatment of Auditoriums, will help Without obligation, send a free copy of () ‘Architects’ Visual 

you solve any such problems. Request Equipment Handbook"’; () ‘‘Acoustic Treatment of Auditor- 

iums"'; () Information on Filmosound 179; ( ) Catalog of Filmo- 

your free copy. sound Library Educational Films. 

OPTI-ONICS — products combining the sciences of 

OPTics © electrONics @ mechaniCS 


Name..... 


Scheel. .... 
PRECISION-MADE BY 


bell ¢ Howell 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 


Address 


ity bala Zone State... AVJ 3-46 
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DoAll Lifetime Gage Blocks. A new 
and entirely different gage block has 
been introduced by the DoAll Co., of 
Minneapolis. These gage blocks pro- 
vide three important advantages: they 
greatly extend the use and applica- 
tion of gage blocks; wearing qualities 
are greatly increased; the average 
person can use DoAll Lifetime Gage 
Blocks easily. Upon comparative tests, 
the life of this new block is sixty 
times that of steel blocks and twenty 
times the life of chrome plated blocks. 

The wear resistant alloy has the 
same coefficient of expansion as steel 


blocks. The gage blocks can be used 


under any temperature conditions 
whether in the shop, tool room, or 
inspection department. 

These blocks are accurate for dimen- 
sion, flatness and parallelism and are 
more accurate than the standards set 
up by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. They will remain flat under 
severe temperature changes and will 
retain their accuracies even though 
subjected to temperatures of 120 de- 
grees below zero to 500 above zero. 
The blocks are extremely acid re- 
sistant and will not discolor when 
subjected to many of the acids ordi- 
narily encountered in _ production. 
These blocks have been designed to 
increase the usefulness of accurate 
measuring standards in production. 
They can be used by the average man 
in the shop without fear of lessening 
their life or impairing their accuracy. 


The Wabash Appliance Corporation 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has merged with 
the Wabash Photolamp Corporation 
and Birdseye Electric Corporation to 
become a wholly owned but independ- 
ently operated subsidiary of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc. The Brooklyn 
plant will continue manufacture of 
photolamps, incandescent lamps, re- 


A A) 
EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES 


flector lamps, and infra-red heat 
lamps, with augmented production of 
light conditioning and other standard 
light bulbs. 


Production for Profit is the theme 
of the Chicago Production Show to be 
staged March 20-22 at the Stevens 
Hotel by the Chicago Technical So- 
cieties Council, representing 46 scien- 
tific, engineering, and technological so- 
cieties. In addition to society mem- 
bers, thousands of production men 
from factories of the Middle West will 
here view the results of wartime ad- 
vances in production tools, materials, 
handling devices, control instruments, 
and factory equipment in general. In- 
formation about the Chicago Produc- 
tion Show can be obtained from Paul 
A. Jenkins, Executive Secretary, Chi- 
cago Technical Societies Council, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


The “Fleet-Are Jr.” welder is the 
new compact welding unit made by 
the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, for use on rural power lines. 
Broken and worn farm equipment 
can be restored to serviceable condi- 


tion by the farmer-welder with the 


aid of this welding unit. 


Abrasive Company. A new name 
now identifies Abrasive Co. of Phila- 
delphia. For more specific designation 
of company and product, the com- 
pany’s corporate name will become 
Simonds Abrasive Company. Abrasive 
Company has been a leading manufac- 
turer of grinding wheels and other 
abrasive products for over half a cen- 
tury. In 1927 the company was pur- 
chased by Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 
of Fitchburg, Mass., manufacturers of 
saws, files, machine knives, and steel 
specialties. It was at that time that 
Abrasive Company became a division 
of the Simonds organization. A new 
Simonds master trademark has been 


officially adopted. This new trademark 
will identify all products of Simonds 
Abrasive Co. as well as those manu- 
factured by all branches of the Sim- 
onds Saw and Steel Co. No change 
in ownership, management, or policy. 


The Eject-O-Matic, automatic-feed, 
electric soldering iron, is being in- 
troduced by the Multi-Products Tool 
Co., Newark, N. J. This tool is de- 
signed for all kinds of soldering work. 
It is trigger operated and ejects a 
measured amount of solder from a reel 
concealed in the handle. A special re- 


tracting feature prevents the melting 
of excess solder. The actual amount of 
solder released is regulated by a mi- 
crometer adjusting wheel mounted in 
the handle of the iron. Light, well 
designed, and perfectly balanced, the 
iron can be used for hours without 
fatigue. It comes ‘with a special stand 
which minimizes the danger of burn- 
ing operator or work bench. The stand 
also enables the operator to use the 
iron while leaving both hands free to 
hold the work. 


Radiant Manufacturing Corporation, 
Chicago 22, Ill., considers its “Radi- 
ant” glass beaded projection screen a 
definite means of improving the clarity 
of pictures. The screen is so constructed 
that millions of tiny glass beads are 
embedded in a snow-white screen sur- 
face which reflects back the greatest 
amount of light, thus giving pictures 
maximum brilliance and depth. 


Bell and Howell Co. presents a new 
0.5 inch F 2.8 lens for the B. & H. 8 


~ 


mm. Companion Camera. This lens 
eliminates the bother of a light meter 
and F stops. A glance at the sky, 4 
twist of the wrist, and the diaphragm 
is correctly adjusted. 
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AVA Exhibits 
(Continued from page 34) 


How to Find and Succeed in Your 
Postwar Job. 

Biggest news with The Frederick 
Post Co. (as with many others) is that 
deliveries can be made. New are their 
10-inch plastic slide rule and a new 
set of square drawing instruments. 

John Backus, of American Type 
Founders, offers many helpful pam- 
phlets with floor plans for school print 
shops. 

Band saws, lathes, and shapers buzz 
and whirr in the J. D. Wallace & Co. 
exhibit. 

Next is B. & I. Manufacturing Co’s 
Gem Maker exhibit with equipment 
for turning semi-precious stones into 
polished jewels. 

Across the way E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
shows a scale model of an “all pur- 
pose homemaking room.” 

At Fellowcrafters, Inc. we pick up 
a sample of new plastic lacings and 
hear of two new books: Brown Book 
of Chip Carving, and the Green Book 
of Stenciling. 

After looking over the latest sample 
examination forms of the California 
Test Bureau, we come to the Engi- 
neering Manufacturing Co. who have 
added to their long line a new 
T-square and new type drafting tables. 

International Business Machines, 
Corp. shows the wonders of its elec- 
tromatic typewriter and automatic 
test-scoring machines. 

Standard Electric Time Co. is on 
hand with laboratory panels and re- 
lated equipment. ; 

There are always callers watching 
DoALL’s Zephyr bandsaw with dial 
adjustment for adapting speeds to 
wood, metals, and plastics. DoALL Co. 
also displays its many gauges. 

Among new McKnight and Mc- 
Knight books are Applied Fundamen- 
tals of Machines, Principles of Elec- 
tricity, Aeronautical Instrument Proj- 
ects, and General Plastics. 

The L. S. Starrett Co. displays with 
its tools and rules, a set of charts for 
the shop wall, another for the in- 
structor, and accompanying student 
note books. 

Big news at The Lufkin Rule Co. is 
that rules, micrometers, etc., are once 
more available. 

Stanley Tools has a new electric 
shear for cutting sheet metal, and new 
woodworking routers. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 
report that their new slide film kit on 
physics is nearly ready. Among recent 
kits on display is Safe Woodworking. 

Around the corner we come upon 
Dictaphone Corporation, with its new 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictating Ma- 
chine, 

Delta Manufacturing Co. uses two 
booths to show its expanding line of 
lathes, drill presses, and other equip- 
— for school shop, farm shop, and 
home, 


DeVry Corp. has become distributor 
for Neumade steel storage cabinets as 
well as its own projectors. 

“How many items are in that cata- 
log?” we ask Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
“Only 7,000,” says C. F. Macrae. 

The Macmillan Co. has a new al- 
bum-size book, Mademoiselle Home 
Planning Scrapbook. Management in 
Homes and other new books deck the 
tables. 

On view at General Motors Corp. 
booth are 16 very fine free booklets. 
Most recent are ABCs of Hand Tools, 
Power Goes to Work, and Short Sto- 
ries of Science. ; 

Among D. C. Heath and Co. new 
books are Essentials of Vocational 
Mathematics, The New Home Eco- 
nomics Omnibus, When You Marry, 
and Learning to Live with Others. 

You can excuse the South Bend 
Lathe Works representative for gloat- 
ing over the two shining machines he 
operates. “Some day I’m going to have 
one of those in my own home work- 
shop,” he says. 

Larry Prakken and company are on 
hand to take orders for School Shop 
and Education Digest. 

Next to them visitors open and 
shut doors to Bavinco Manufacturing 
Corp.’s home economic units. 

Eugene Dietzgen Co., where you 
finally find an envelope for your lit- 
erature loot, shows a large Directo 
reproduction outfit for making prints 
up to 44 inches. And pencils. 

Modern, readable design marks the 
growing Science Research Associates’ 
library for the vocational counselor. 
Their 150 Occupational Briefs may 
now be had in a binder. 

D. Van Nostrand Co. have fresh, 
new books on Television Simplified, 
Chemistry and Southern Horizons. 
The latter is a popular survey of re- 
sources of our Southern states. 

South-Western Publishing Co. show 
us a book for the handicapped vet- 
eran called Type With One Hand; also 
Shorthand Transcription, and Applied 
Business Law. 

At General Finishes Sales and Ser- 
vice Co. visitors see a technicolor film 
on new methods of finishing wood. 

Another war baby attracted atten- 
tion at A. B. Dick Co.—a photochem- 
ical printer which transfers drawings 
to mimeograph stencils. 

And so we come to Manual Arts 
Press, who have added to their line 
Design in the Industrial Arts, Creative 
Crafts in Wood, and Rug Making 
Craft. 





FOR additional informa- 
tion on products exhibited 
write to American Voca- 
tional Journal, 220 East 
42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 




















“Thanks, thanks to thee, 
my worthy friend, 


For the lesson thou hast 
taught!” 


y | the teachers of industrial 


and vocational arts, we re-dedi- 
cate this tribute of Longfellow’s. 
For who better teaches so that of 
each pupil it might be said “A 
mighty man is he!” Not that one 
in a thousand pupils is apt to 
become the “‘village smithy,” but 
those who do learn through you 
to earn with hands and dignity 
must feel naught but thanks. 


Bellows, or sledge hammer, chas- 
ing tool or hack saw—you will 


find the quality of our shop sup- 
plies equal to the highest stand- 
ard you may require. Why not 
write for our 80-page catalogue 


with its complete list of tools, 
metals, and all materials for 
school shop purposes. 


METALS 
COPPER — BRASS — NU-GOLD 
ALUMINUM — IRON — STEEL 
TU-TONE (Nickel-plated Copper) 
SHEETS — CIRCLES 
BRACELET BLANKS 


Materials for all the handicrafts at 


| ee Hamdicnalts CO., INC. 


45-49 So. Harrison Street 
East Orange, New Jersey 
RETAIL 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mam Orper AND RETAIL 
915 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
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NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


. . . Right in your own office — 
Quickly, Accurately, at Low Cost! 


WITH AMAZINGLY \ REPORTS 

EASY.10- OPERATE 
STUDENT 

PHOTOEXACT / 


RECORDS 


Also continuous cabinet 
models for prints of any 
length, up to 42 in, wide 


— any aml = apes 
Bave time expedite 


mo bor— 
‘work. Write for Tull’ intormation-- now! 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Send for your free 
copy of this informative eek 


See how you can save time, money, labor, and assure 
accuracy — this most modern method of copying. 
ees: fully illustrated book gives you 
the snore of peeteonnying shows graphically the 
“what” and of this amazingly simple pro- 
cedure. Yours without obligation. Write, today 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. W36 Chicago 14, III. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 








Practical Textbooks 


Examine Them on APPROVAL 





These modern texts have been especially 
prepared for school use. You can employ 
them to excellent advantage in regular 
programs as well as your veteran train- 
ing work. An examination will convince 
you of their suitability to your classroom 

needs. Any books sent for 30 days ON 
APPROVAL inspection subject to our 
educational discount if retained. 

. What Is Vocational Education (Fern) 

. Slide Rule Simplified (with rule) 

. Simplified Architectural Drawing 

. Fundamentals of Radio and Workbook 

. Fundamentals of Electricity and Workbook 2.50 

. Diesel Electric Plants (2nd Edition) 

. Everyday Problems in Economics 

- Workbook for Mechanical Drawing 

. Safe Work Practice in Woodworking 

. Plastics Mold Engineering 

- Plasties (enlarged 3rd Edition) 

. Electrical and Radio Dictionary 

. How to Read Electrical Blueprints 

. How to Remodel a House 

. How to Plan a House 

. Building Trades Blueprint Reading Part 1. 2.00 

- Building Trades Blueprint Reading Part 2. 2.00 

. Machine Tool Guide..................00. 7.50 

. Fundamental Business Law.............. 3.00 

. Building Insulation (2nd Edition) 


(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL TO US) 
CAL SOCIETY 





Please send the following texts for 30 days 
ON APPROVAL examination. I will either 
return them at the end of that time or remit 
less your educational discount. Order by 
number. Just circle numbers w: 


123456789 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 





Name 





School 





1 Address 














BUDGETING 
Can Be Made Fun 


By Hazel Freeman, 
Homemaking Teacher, Emmett, Idaho 


URING the past war years, many 
girls in Idaho have found their 

services in demand during the sum- 
mer for thinning apples, blocking 
beets, weeding onions, picking and 
sorting cherries, peaches, straw- 
berries, and prunes, and packing 
them for market. There has been no 
time for the traditional summer 
home experiences, so the homemak- 
ing department capitalized on the 
situation by teaching budgeting and 
record keeping. 

The class worked out the budget- 
ing plan. Each girl carrying the 
project set up her own budget in 
accordance with her summer goals. 

This popular project has shown 
gratifying results. Girls and parents 
say it has resulted in greater ap- 
preciation of the value of money. 
Girls have watched for and avoided 
unwise expenditures; have utilized 
the highest percentages of their 
earnings for school expenses and 
clothes, Girls take pride in wearing 
clothes wisely selected and pur- 
chased with their earnings. 

In the fall the girls present their 
records, together with their evalua- 
tions of the project. These records 
reveal the industry of the girl, her 
interests and hobbies, her gen- 
erosity in making gifts to other 
family members, savings accumu- 
lated, vacations enjoyed, articles 
accumulated for hope chests, and 
other information to help the teach- 
er understand her students. The 
majority find the project more di- 
version than work, and it becomes 
an agreeable and profitable hobby. 


TEXAS Trains 
for Office Occupations 


ONE-YEAR COOPERATIVE 





NE-YEAR cooperative part-time 

training programs in the office 
occupations now are conducted in 
Texas high schools, and are open to 
employed seniors who have com- 
pleted one year of basic skill train- 
ing in business education. The pro- 
grams are organized and conducted 
according to the same plan as 
the distributive education program, 


with the exception that the “DE” 
program operates for two years, 

Coordinators have charge of the 
related subjects, devoting approxi- 
mately one-half of the 90-minute 
period each school day to group dis- 
cussion beneficial to all members of 
the class, and one-half to individ- 
ual project training paralleling in- 
dividual office responsibilities. 

Group discussion and group proj- 
ects include induction, refresher 
training on basic skills (the first 
few weeks are used to sharpen basic 
skills lost during summer months 
due to disuse), review of arithmetic, 
spelling, speech, personal develop- 
ment, the place of an office in a 
business, general office organization, 
office practice, professional improve- 
ment and preparation for advance- 
ment. 

Individual instruction is based on 
written lesson assignments. These 
assignments are given to students as 
they are currently needed to par- 
allel training and work experiences 
in the respective offices where they 
are employed. Individual instruc- 
tion is based on general clerical, 
secretarial, bookkeeping, and spe- 


CHICAGO'S 
Shoe Salesmen Trained 


NOTHER “first,” the first school 
for shoe salesmen in Illinois, has 

been started at the Washburne 
Trade School in Chicago. Known as 
the ‘Greater Chicago Retailers’ 
Shoe Training Program for Sales 
Personnel,” the Chicago Board of 
Education has assured the retailers 
of full support. A pool of trained 
retail shoe personnel is the objec- 
tive. 

Fitting and Selling Shoes, a man- 
ual compiled by John A. Beaumont, 
supervisor of business education in 
Illinois, serves as the course of 
study. 

Inexperienced shoe sales person- 
nel, handicapped by their lack of 
knowledge, and returning veterans 
who plan to enter the shoe business, 
make up the classes. There are no 
fees for the 75-hour course. 

Present enrollment includes sales 
employees from practically every 
large shoe retailing concern and de- 
partment store in Chicago. 

Special lectures by prominent 
people in Chicago’s shoe industry 
and tours through tanneries, fac- 
tories, and shoe departments, are 
part of the course of study. 
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IN TRIBUTE TO 


W. T. Markham, Topeka, Kan., su- 
pervisor of occupational information 
and guidance, Kansas State Board for 
Vocational Education, and former state 
superintendent of public instruction in 
Kansas, died suddenly at Dodge City, 
Kan., January 18, 1946. 

Mr. Markham was born in a log 
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r cabin in the hill country of Virginia, 
t October 22, 1885. His schooling in Vir- 
c ginia consisted of four terms of three 
" months each. When Markham was 10, 
. his parents moved to Kansas and four 
2 years later to a farm in the Ozark 
z country where ultimately they lost 
a everything except a yoke of oxen. 
1, During this time Mr. Markham was 
be going to school, reading, and studying. 
. when 19 years old, he began teaching 

school and finally completed Campbell 
yn College at Holton. The University of 
se Kansas conferred on him the Master’s 
ag Degree in 1926, and he later did addi- 
nd tional work at Harvard. His thesis at 

the Kansas University became the 
es “Markham Vocabulary Tests,” and 
ey was used for many years in colleges 
C- and high schools in testing students. 
al, All of his life, Mr. Markham was 
e- engaged in school work. In his guid- 

ance work he made numerous studies 
_ and was the author of over 50 bulle- 





tins that help youth to select vocations. 






J. F. Williams, Jr., state supervisor 
of agricultural education, Tallahassee, 
Fla, died December 26 following a 
major operation. Mr. Williams was 
appointed state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education in 1927. Prior to that 
time he taught vocational agriculture 
in Chiefland and Alachua, Fla. He had 
been very active in the Florida Voca- 
tional Association as president and in 
































-— other official capacities. He was a di- 
_ rector in the Florida Education Asso- 
les ciation and state advisor to the Fu- 

of ture Farmers of Florida. The Florida 
ers vocational agriculture programs speak 
ned for his leadership and influence. 
lec- 

Veterans Ask Questions 
oe (Continued from page 29) 
1 in 5; Fingerprinting, 2; Food Trades, 

of 20; Gemology, 7; Handcrafts, 3; 

Jewelry Making and Repair, 11; 

son- Leather Work, 4; Lithography, 11; 
c of Machine Tool and Die Work, 7; 
rans Morticians, 7; Movie Projectionist, 
1eSS. 2; Painting, 3; Photography, 8; Plas- 
> no tics, 4; Plumbing and Heating, 3; 
Printing, 6; Refrigeration, 41; Sil- 

sales versmithing, 2; Shoe Repair, 3; 
very @ Jailoring, 4; Textiles, 3; Upholster- 
| de- @ ing, 2; Watch Repair, 25; Directory 
of Federally Aided All-Day Trade 

nent 9 ad Industrial Education Programs, 
istry § 75; Miscellaneous Publications, 37; 
fac- Private Schools, 15; Reference Lists, 
are 1; Teacher Qualifications and 


Training, 10. 
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New Opportunities in Industrial Arts Education 


Frank C. Moore 


HE field of industrial arts has great possibilities in 

the postwar educational plan. It would be advisable, 
before discussing this phase of education, to give a 
definition of industrial arts which might be used 
throughout the country, explaining just what the sub- 
ject does and its place in the educational curriculum. 

With this in mind, I wish to define industrial arts, 
partly from definitions already used, but with some 
additions of my own. 

Industrial arts is‘ one of the practical arts, a 
form of non-vocational education. It has for its 
purpose giving information about and experience 
in the use of tools, materials, and processes inci- 
dent generally to the home and the manufacturing 
industry. 

We must amplify this definition a little and be sure 
the major points are interpreted alike by all. 

First, it is a practical art. And being a practical 
art we must remember that it is definitely a phase of 
general education. 

Second, it is non-vocational, and therefore is an 
integral part of general education in no way inter- 
fering with vocational education. We firmly believe 
it is the foundation on which a sound vocational pro- 
gram should be built. 

Third, it has for its purpose information about and 
experience in the use of tools, materials, and processes. 

At least 75 per cent of all time students spend in 
the school industrial arts department should be work- 
ing time, and the remaining 25 per cent should be 
utilized in discussing problems and demonstrating 
procedures to be taught. 

All boys and girls interested, regardless of intelli- 
gence, should have an opportunity to learn through 
industrial arts training. There is definitely a high 
correlation between skill and intelligence. 

The repetitive type of shop work is a means of 
expression for some boys and girls, and may be for 
those pupils a real means of expression, possibly the 
first they have ever had in the school curriculum. 

Industrial arts, properly taught, offers the medium 
for real exploration and guidance. We must explore 
the tools, materials, and processes in terms of boy in- 
terests, in terms of mechanical aptitudes, in terms of 
adaptability. And in order to do this we must have 
in our school shops more areas of work. 


an 
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We must explore the field of plastics. We must add 
more electrical work in the junior high school. Every 
junior and senior high school should have an elective 
craft shop for boys and girls who are not interested in 
taking further unit shop industrial arts instruction. 

For some time the great emphasis in industrial arts 
work has been on giving a picture of industry and 
industrial practices. This is one of the major functions 
of this type of work. 

Somewhere along the line we may have forgotten 
the home and its possibilities in terms of shops. We 
should be making a definite effort to bring the home 
into the shop and the shop into the home. In so doing 
we will develop potential hobby possibilities that 
never could be worked out without this experience. 
We must do something about the hobby and its possi- 
bilities while the pupil is still in school. We must do 
something about setting up home work shops, making 
home work shop equipment, indicating the tools to be 
purchased by students who are anticipating setting 
up a home work shop, providing home work shop dis- 
plays, and encouraging shop work for its hobby possi- 
bilities. 

Consumer values have always been a part of the 
industrial arts curriculum. They must be emphasized 
and they must be understood to the point where 
students taking industrial arts work are better con- 
sumers of the world’s goods. We live in an industrial 
civilization. We enjoy that civilization only so far as 
we can interpret it for ourselves. 

All education has an opportunity in this new world 
we are approaching, but no field has any more op- 
portunity to develop, to interpret, to interest students, 
than the field of industrial arts. 

Every teacher of industrial arts should be looking 
forward to new possibilities, new developments, new 
fields, new methods, and new devices to make indus- 
trial arts an integral part of general education. 


Vice President 

Industrial Arts Education 
Director of Industrial Arts 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools 
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IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 


Send in your order now for cobies on approval so that you will have 
time to requisition the number you want for next year’s classes. 


PLASTIC CRAFT 


By Ernest S. DeWick and John Cooper 


Written by teachers who introduced plastics work in the schools of New Jersey, this book 
presents the first complete, tested guide to shop and handcraft work in an important and 
highly rewarding new medium. It includes all the necessary practical information about 
the various kinds of plastics suitable for school shop work, complete illustrated directions 
on the processes used in working plastics, with lists of the tools needed for each, and 
step-by-step illustrated directions for over 70 projects, including many new and original 
designs. The projects are suited to widely varying abilities and levels of skill, and include 





work for the machine, woodworking, or general shop, for the handcraft student and for 


the student of fine arts. To be ready in April. 


AIRCRAFT MECHANICS 
SERIES By Col, Rollen H. Drake 


There will be six books in this new series of mechanics’ 
manuals: Aircraft Woodwork; Aircraft Welding; Air- 
craft Sheet Metal; Aircraft Engines; Aircraft Electrical 
and Hydraulic Systems and Instruments; and Aircraft and 
Engine Maintenance and Service. The first two will be 
ready this Spring. Each provides all the background in- 
formation and specific training in tools and techniques 
needed to meet the licensing requirements in each branch 
of the aircraft mechanic’s trade. Each $3.50 ( probable} 


SHAPER OPERATIONS 


By Lewis E. King 


This is the third in the author’s series of machine shop 
manuals. Following the same plan as the previously pub- 
lished Lathe Operations and Milling Machine Opera- 
tions, this book presents all the necessary technical infor- 
mation and careful directions for the skillful performance 
of each operation done on a shaper machine, together 
with many helpful “tricks of the trade.” The author is 
Head of the Machine Shop Department in the Aero 
Mechanics High School in Detroit, and is himself an ex- 
perienced master toolmaker. $1.00 (probable) 


AMERICA’S FABRICS 


By Zelma Bendure and Gladys Pfeiffer 


The most complete work on fabrics ever pub- 
lished, this is a must reference for distributive 
education and vocational home economics. It 
tells the whole story of every fabric being made 
today—nearly 1000 in all. It explains how and 
from what sources the original fibres are made, 
how spun into yarns and woven and knitted 
into material. Every process is covered, with 
new material on methods of coloring fabrics 
and the latest information on the many finish- 
ing processes. Every fabric is illustrated, classi- 
fied, and described for accurate identification 
and knowledge of its characteristics and uses. 

$10.00 ( probable ) 


$4.25 (probable) 








Vocational Teachers Throughout 
the Country Are Finding 
These Texts Useful 


Engineering Preview. By Grinter and others. 
$4.50 


Principles of Radio for Operators. By Ather- 
ton. $3.75 


Introduction to Practical Radio. By Tucker. 
$3.00 


Shop Job Sheets in Radio. By Audie. Bk. 1 
Fundamentals; Bk. 2 Service Problems. 
Each, $1.50 


Practical Marine Electricity. By LeCount and 
Dusenbery. $3.50 


Aerodynamics. By Parkinson. $2.25 


Simplified Punch and Diemaking. By Walker 
and Taylor. $5.00 


Basic Mathematics for War and Industry. 
By Daus, Gleason and Whyburn. $2.00 


The Craftsman Prepares to Teach. By Jackey 
and Barlow. $2.00 


Marriage and Family Relationships. By 
Foster. $2.50 
Living With Children. By Chittenden. $1.75 
Management in Daily Living. By Bonde. 
$2.50 

Management in Homes. By Cushman. $3.75 


Introduction to Foods and Nutrition. By 
Sherman and Lanford. $2.50 
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VICTORY TEXTBOOKS! 


—Successful in the test of war— 


The war focused attention on the importance of effective 


in vocational education. Up-to-date textbooks in 
usiness, Home Economics, Agriculture, Industry, and Voca- 
tional Guidance, all did their part in helping to win the war. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION CODE 


Stein’s Refresher Arithmetic Stein 
Reed and Morgan’s Introduction to Business Ream 
Reed and Morgan’s Business Workbook © Busy 
Sutton and Lennes’ Economic Mathematics Sutton 
Depew’s Complete Typewriting Depew 


HOME ECONOMICS 


reer’s Your Home and You 
reer’s Foods for Home and Schoo 
reer’s Workbook in Home Makin 
onovan’s Mode in Dress and Home 
novan’s Dress and Home Workbook 
unter’s Girl Today: Woman Tomorrow 
charmer’s Boys’ Guide to Living 
Van Gilder’s From Thimble to Gown 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Grim’s Introduction to Agriculture 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Van Cleef’s Global Geography for High Schools obe 
Schultz’s School and Home Shopwork 
Rotmans’ Mechanical Drawing 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Hughes’ Fundamentals of Economics 
Holbrook and McGregor’s Vocations and School 
Bliss’s Personality and School 
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